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LITBRALTG ID. 
POETRY. 


From an article in Tait’s Magazine, entitled “ Our Feast of the Poets for 
September.” : 
It is not altogether without reason that the more obscure sons and daughters 
of the Muses complain, that their lisped numbers and mellifluous cadences are 
either overpowered by poetical “persons of quality,” or completely drowned by 
gli orators and story-tellers, and “the brazen trump obstreperous” of party 
politics. Scarce a corner in the land is left in which the modest Muse may niche 
herself, and sing at freedom, unmolested ; and, as for room and audience fit or 
unfit to unpatronized genius, that is no longer dreamed of. A spare corner in a 
Magazine, or a scanty portion of some “ trumpery annual,” occupied by lords and 
ladies, is the most the poets can achieve, who, in their earlier day, filled so large 
a space in the public eye; and were reflected in “Mirrors” and stored in 
“Anthologies,” and formed the relief and grace of periodical literature. From time 
to time, while ministering consolation, we have been endeavouring to impress upon 
the minor muses, Burns’ soothing canon— 
‘“* That croonin’ to a body's sel’ 
Does weel eneugh :” 
and that the best uses of the divine gift of poetry, as of that of a delicate ear anda 
fue voice, is, after all, solitary and home-felt. (They will not take our word for it. 
W hat is the poet, any more than the hero, without his fame? This genial 
feeling—for we will not misname it craving vanity—this longing for sympathy— 
leserves to be cherished to a moderate extent. The poet requires the praise of his 
fellows. His toils are heavy and melancholy, if he labours not in the broad eye 
of Phoebus. Applause is the air he breathes ; and without publicity he dies. 
He can sustain efforts unthanked and unrewarded, provided they are not wholly 
disregarded by the pensive public. A small meed of praise isall he craves, in 
these degenerate days of pithy prose and political economy, when he fancies the 
spirit of poesy is dead, because the divine voice is waxing fainter and fainter on 
the earth, and finds, as he imagines, no echo save in his own solitary bosom. 
Our present purpose is, by 
‘Orient pearls at random strung,” 
to muster a few proofs of the reverse of this disheartening notion. 
_ [After a spirited poem on the grave of Cicero the following kindred theme is 
given from the graceful pen of a lady i—] 
THE TRIBUNE'S RETURN. 
“On he came, the Senator Tribune—the Phenix to his pyre !"—E. L. Bunwer. 
Onward he comes—the boast of Rome, 
The seven-hill’d city’s pride— 
Again to his imperial home, 





And his imperial bride. j 


Again their exiled chief returns, 
While on that glorious brow, 

The kindling glow of triumph burns— 
He is their idol now! 


Bright flowers are strewn upon the ground : 
White hands are waving there ; 

And long and loud the joyous sound 
Re echoes through the air :— 

* Welcome ! thou tried and trusty one! 
The valiant and the free— 

The people's friend—Rome’s noblest son— 
A welcome home to thee !” 

Banners are waving in the breeze, 
And music’s loudest strain, 

And maidens on their bended knees 
Hail his return again ; 

And she—his beautiful, his own, 
The choice of earlier years— 

Go, look upon that mighty one, 
But smile not at his tears ! 


He deems not in this lofty hour, 
Of what he soon must feel— 

The loss of friends, the traitor’s power, 
And the assassins steel. 

He turns to bless his native Rome, 
Once more his own to cherish ; 

He gazes on his palace-home, 
Where he is doomed to perish. 


Tis o’er !—the golden dream is past, 
The hero's course is run— 
Deceived, pursued, betrayed at last, 
Abandoned—save by one ! 
Almighty Love, she will not part 
In this dread hour of gloom— 
Oh! doubt not woman's loving heart 


Is faithful to the tomb ! 
Weep, Romans, weep! it is in vain— 
Rome shall be desolate ; 
Now must we wear the tyrant’s chain, 
And fear the oppressor’s hate. 
And ye shall mourn the doom ye gave, 
Long years, while deathless Fame, 
Scatters her laurels o’er his grave, 
And breathes her Tribune's name ! 
Beranger affords us a graceful opportunity of changing the subject, and lapsing 
lally into gentler themes. 
FAREWELL TO POLITICS—BERANGER’'S “PLUS DE POLI- 
TIQUE.” 
Dear girl, the idol of my heart, 
Thou ever dost repine, 
Because my country claims a part 
Of love which should be thine. 
If thou’rt unwilling me to hear 
That country’s wrongs deplore, 
Oh! reassure thyself, my dear— 
I"}l speak of them no more. 
Near thee, I do remember me, 
Exalting rival worth, 
Of works of art I spoke to thee— 
Of deathless fame the birth 
Enriching France, were lavished here 
The gems of many a store 
Oh! reassure thyself, my dear— 
I'll speak of them no more. 
I, whose timidity’s a jest, 
Dared turn from frolic fight, 
To talk of war with warrior's zest, 
And si it 
By them the world beheld in fear 
Its monarchs trampled o'er, 


ng our soldiers’ might 


Oh! reassure thyself, my dear— 
I'll speak of them no more. 


Not feeling thy dominion hard, 
Sull freedom was my lay ; 
My tales of Rome and Athens scared 
Thy gaiety away. 
To me suspicious may appear 
Each Titus of the hour. 
Oh! reassure thyself, my deatr— 
I'll speak of them no more. 


In France, the envy of mankind, 
Our own unequalled land, 

Alone a rival may’st thou find, 
Thy empire to withstand. 

Alas! for many a fruitless prayer 
For her, my heart is sore. 

Oh! reassure thyself, my dear— 
I'll speak of her no more. 


Yes, dear, I must adopt thy aim— 
We'll dwell in humble rest ; 
No longer dreaming dreams of fame, 
Asleep on pleasure’s breast. 
Our countrymen are doomed to wear 
The badge of foemen’s power. 
Oh! reassure thyself, my dear— 
Ill speak of it no more. Ww. 
Our next selection shall be of still gentler mood. Here we have an echo of the 
richest, sweetest strains of young Keats :— ) 
TO A BEAUTIFUL BOY ASLEEP IN A WOOD. 
“*A shepherd boy piping under a tree, as though he would never grow old.” 
Green leaves and odorous winds, 
And the clear laughter of a child at play, 
Where the loose rivulet floats upon its way !— 
Lo! with a wreath he binds 
His brows ; and now, with unconsidering eye, 
He scans the opening sky. 





Before we change the mood of our specimens, we shall copy in a handful of 
sonnets, which, if not cast in the stamp of ‘the legitimate sonnet,” breathe 
sweetly of the farmy fields, the green lanes, and trim hedge-rows of Merry Eng- 
land. 
MAY. 
The breeze doth rob the odorous hawthorn bush, 
Nor cares to keep it secret, for the deed 
To allis blazoned by the plunder shed. 
Rife is the blue with larks ; and from the bush 
Peel the loud warblings of the ecstatic thrush. 
Bees hum on every flower; and in the mead 
Echoes the land-rail’s cry. Glad cattle feed 
Knee-deep in golden butter-cups ; a flush 
Of hyacinth along the hedge-row gleams. 
Fair is the rose-hung, suckle-wreathed cot, ~ 
With clumps of lilacs nodding o'er its roof ! 
And fair the fern-fringed banks of gurgling streams, 
That wend through leafy solitudes forgot, 
Where poets love to couch, and weave gay fancy’s woof! 
JUNE. 
May has her hawthorn fragrance, nor does June 
Lack a perfume as sweet—the new-mown hay. 
The weary traveller scents it—on his way, 
Gushing from road-side meads—a grateful boon— 
*Tis borne into the heart of towns, and soon 
Fills al] the summer air. To stroll away— 
I know not aught more sweet—at break of day, 
Or ‘neath the beauty of the summer's moon, 
Through rose-embowered lanes—by hedge-rows drest— 
Powdered profuse with snowy elder blooms, 
Among the dewy fields ; and in some spot 
Rich with a flowery affluence to rest ; 
And drink the honied breath that sweeping comes 
Around, on every side, from every grassy plot! 
JULY. 
Gone are the tiny pools, and the broad stream 
Has narrowed toa brook. The many rills, — 
That sang of pleasant journeying from the hills, 





Happy—thrice happy—thou 
Young truant, with thy leafy range content! 
Happy in eye and brow, 
A sylvan dreamer, in the natural tent 
By stately limes and areidfig beeches spread 
Abere thy drovp.ng lead! 
Ha! ha! in mimic state 
On sinking violet-plots thy form is laid— 
The watching trees empurple thee in shade— 
The woodbine at thy gate 
Hangs vigilant ; while from each sepzrate tree 
Dinneth an elfin company. 


Methinks around thy slumbers 
The music of the woodlands might awake ; 
And nymphs go thronging through the noontide brake 
With mirth and chiming numbers ; 
And Fauns, with dance unsteady and brown chin, 
Come trooping heavily in. 


But now, alas! the woods 
Have all forgotten the immortal voices— 
Apollo, with blythe Pan, no more rejoices 
In viny solitudes ; 
And poets only hear amid the trees 
Glad birds and wandering bees. 


Well! be it so!—above thee 
With meditative heart a stranger stands, 
To eye thy small lips and half-opened hands ; 
And mark the winds that love thee 
Lift with slim fingers thine unbraided hair 
With murmurs like a prayer 


Would that such lot were mine! 
To come at morn into the sylvan nooks, 
And hurry with my shadow through the brooks ? 
And with such joy as thine, 

To muse or loiter by the rivulet’s edge, 

Or plait the matted sedge! 
Here is another though fainter gleam of that spirit whose element is Beauty— 

THE WATER LILY. 

Beauteous flower, whose pure blossom rests 

{ven the bosom of the scarce moved stream ! 

Que en of the lake and dark-blue river ! 

Mirror’d in the waters, I see thy form, 

That now attracts my earnest gaze 

Oft as the evening breeze breathes o'er 

Thy resting place, thy silver chalice rises 

Upon the bosom of the mimic wave— 

Emblem of purity! When morning breaks, 

From ‘neath thy wat’ry couch thou risest, 

To meet the orient brow. At eve, 

When sinks the sun amid the occan isles, 

Thy petals close upon that rich fragrance 
That deeply dwells within thy golden breast 
Some sav thou'rt void of sweetest perfume— 
Indeed they wrong thee, water lily! 
Those who seek thy fragrance to enjoy, 
Must kiss thy lips at evening tide, 
When glittering pearl-drops lie within 
Thy cup—the summer shower Just past away 
Tis then thy perfume sweetest smeus, 
Mellifluous. I oft have seen thee 
Floating queen like upon the shaded stream, 
Where mortal hand co ild scarce disturb thee : 
And, as I looked, fancy would depict 
Some sylph-like form within thy bosom 








Nestling. I woul 1k it was the abode 
Soin vs such as oft we heard of 

)f fairy beings, suc 

In ch i xd’s cloudless cays 
Alas! no more upon the mea ows gay i nee 
| Those lichtsome forms, beneath the mushroom shade, 

Do sport the moon-lit night away 
| Banished, perchance, tolonely giades, 
Ve seek the varied course 0! 8 it streams— 
| Chiefest where glow, in summer time, 


| The beds of beauteous water-il 
There in safety you may rest 


Within your al 





Are tameless now, and silent as a dream. 
Hushed is the voice of birds ; their green homes seem 
Still as the cells of eremites, to ears ; 
Dinned by the world’s rude brattling and its jars. 
Summer 1s now ature, awd siieds a buraing bean, 
The wild thyme blows upon a bank I know ; 
The poet's harebell, and the foxglove gay ; 
The heath-flower bloods the bosom of the waste. 
House deep in woods !—or couch ye by the flow 
Of waters, gushing down some rock-cleft way, 
That cool the air they kiss, and wake the breeze they taste ! 
The following verses, like the lines of Burns’ “ Lapraik,” appear to be ad- 
dressed “to some kind wife.” They show more natural pathos, and far deeper 
tenderness, than the general run of our sentimental Annual poetry. 
I LOVE THEE MORE AND MORE. 

Faithful in fortune’s darkest hour, 

Till then our loves were dreams of youth! 
*Twas then I felt affection’s power, 

’T was then I proved thy bosom’s truth. 
Yes, when I see the gushing tear 

Bedim the eye that thrill’d before, 
I feel that thou indeed art dear, 

And love thee—love thee more and more. 


Waked from a soft Elysian trance 
To life’s severe reality, 
I find in thy more pensive glance 
A deeper, sweever sympathy. 
Our griefs, as from one fountain spring, 
Now thatour mutual joys are o’er— 
Yes, not a sorrow time may bring, 
But I shall love thee more and more. 


I'll clasp thee yet—I'll clasp thee yet, 

Theugh passion's burning hour is past, 
Nor breathe one accent of regret 

That the bright moments fled so fast ; 
Nay, the more dark the sky may be, 

And the more loud the storm may roar, 
The closer will I cling to thee, 

And love thee—love thee more and more. 


Thus far together have we come— 
Nor be the hope, the prayer supprest, 
That we may reach our long last home 
Together, and united rest. 
But should my fate be first to die, 
While Death stands beck'ning at the door, 
I'll turn to thee, and faintly sigh, 
I love thee—love thee more and more. 
We conclude with a piece brief as beautiful. 
A SISTER'S PRAYER. 
Father! we have played 
In infancy together ; 
Hand in hand we've strayed, 
In life’s glad spring-weather, 
To Thy altar, and have knelt 
Where many have Thy goodness felt. 
She is sleeping now— 
Let thy angels bless her ; 
Calm that aching brow ; 
Let the winds caress her— 
That the breath of Heaven may come, 
To bless and cheer her quiet home. 
Hear a sister's voice, 
To Thy throne appealing ! 
Oh! bid us rejoice, 
All her sorrows healing ! 
Spare her yet a little while, é 
With us to pray, weep, love, and smile! J. E. C. 


meee a 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 
[Cc ntinued from th ust Allnon.] 
CHAPTER XLIX. 
HOW MR. PICKWICK SPED UPON HIS MISSION, AND HOW HE WAS REINFORCED IN 
THE OUTSET BY A MOST UNEXPECTED AUXILIARY. i 
The horses were put to, punctually at a quarter before nine next morning, and 
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Mr, Pickwick and Sam Weller having each taken his seat, the one inside and 
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the other out, the postillion was duly directed to repair in the first instance to Mr. 
Bob Sawyer’s house, for the purpose of taking up Mr Benjamin Allen. 

It was with feelings of no small astonishment, when the carriage drew up be- 
fore the door with the red lamp, and the very legible inscription of ‘* Sawyer, late 
Nockemorf,” that Mr. Pickwick saw, on popping his head out of the coach-win- 
dow, the boy in the grey livery very busily employed in putting up the shutters : 
the which being an unusual and rather un-business-like proceeding at that hour of 








the morning, at once suggested to his mind two inferences—the one, that some | 


good friend and patient of Mr. Bob Sawyer’s was dead ; the other, that Mr. Bob 
Sawyer himself was bankrupt. 

‘“* What is the matter!” said Mr. Pickwick to the boy. 

“ Nothing's the matter Sir,” replied the boy, expanding his mouth to the whole 
breadth of his countenance. : 

“All right, all right,” cried Bob Sawyer, suddenly appearing at the door, with 
a small leathern knapsack, limp and dirty, in one hand, and a rough coat and shawl 
thrown over the otherarm. ‘I’m going, old fellow.” 

“You!” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. _ : 

“Yes,” replied Bob Sawyer, ‘and a regular expedition we'll make of it. 
Here. Sam—look out.” Thus briefly bespeaking Mr. Weller’s attention, Mr. 
Bob Sawyer jerked the lantern knapsack into the dickey, where it was imme- 
diately stowed away under the seat, by Sam, who regarded the proceeding with 
great admiration. ‘This done, Mr. Bob Sawyer, with the assistance of the eo 
forcibly worked himself into the rough coat, which was a few sizes too small ne 
him, and then advancing to the coach window, thrust in his head, and laughe 
boisterously. : 

“‘ What a start it is—isn’t it 7’ said Bob, wiping the tears out of his eyes, with 
one of the cuffs of the rough coat. : 

‘* My dear Sir,” said Mr. Pickwick, with some embarrassment, “ T had no idea 
of your accompanying us.”’ 

oNe, deat’s inet the very thing,” replied Bob, seizing Mr. Pickwick by the 
lappel of his coat. ‘ That's the joke.” 

‘Oh, that’s the joke, is it!” said Mr. Pickwick. — ; ’ 

“Of course,” replied Bob. ‘It’s the whole point of the thing, you know— 
that, and leaving the business to take care of itself, as it seems to have made 
up its mind not to take care of me.” With this explanation of the phenomenon 
of the shutters, Mr. Bob Sawyer pointed to the shop, and relapsed into an ecstacy 
of mirth. 

“ Bless me, you are surely not mad enough to think of leaving your patients 
without anybody to attend them !”’ remonstrated Mr. Pickwick in a very serious 
tone. ‘ 

“ Why not?” asked Bob, in reply. “TIT shall save by it, you know. None of 
them ever pay. Besides,” said Bob, lowering his voice to a confidential whisper, 
“they will be all the better for it, for being nearly out of drugs and not able to in- 
crease my account just now, I should have been obliged to give them calomel all 
round, and it would have been certain to have disagreed with some of them—so 
it’s all for the best.” 

There was a philosophy and a strength of reasoning about this reply, which Mr. 
Pickwiek was not prepared for. He paused a few moments, and added, less 
tirmly than before— 

‘But this chaise, my young friend—this chaise will only hold two ; and I am 
pledged to Mr. Allen.” P 

‘“ Den’t think of me fora minute,” replied Bob. ‘I’ve arranged it all; Sam 
and I will share the dickey between us. Look here. This little bill is to be 
wafered on the shop-door : ‘ Sawyer, late Nockemorf. Enquire of Mrs. ( ripps 
over the way.’—Mrs. Ciipps is my boy's mother.—‘ Mr. Sawyer’s very sorry, 
says Mrs. Cripps, ‘couldn't help it—fetched away early this morning to a con- 
sultation of the very first surgeons in the country—couldn’t do without him— 
would have him at any price—tremendous operation.’ The fact is,” said Bob, in 
conclusion—“ It’ll do me more good than otherwise, I expect. If it gets into 
one of the local papers it will be the making of me. Here’s Ben—now then, 
jump in.” ; 

With these hurried words, Mr. Bob Sawyer pushed the postboy on one side, 
jerked his friend into the vehicle, slammed the door, put up the steps, wafered 
the bill on the street-door, locked it, pat the key in his pocket, jumped into the 
dickey, gave the word for starting; and did the whole with such extraordinary 
precipitation, that before Mr. Pickwick had well begun to consider whether Mr. 
Bob Sawyer ought to go or not, they were rolling away with Mr. Bob Sawyer, 
thoroughly established as part and parcel of the equipage. 

So long as their progress was confined to the streets of Bristol, the facetious 
Bob kept his professional green spectacles on, and conducted himself with be- 
coming steadiness and gravity of demeanour, merely giving utterance to divers 
verbal witticisms for the exclusive behoof and entertainment of Mr. Samuel 
Weller, but when they emerged upon the open road, he threw off his green spec- 
tacles and ‘his gravity together, and performed a great variety of practical jokes, 
which were rather calculated perhaps to attract the attention of the passers-by, 
and to render the carriage and those it contained, objects of more than ordinary 
curiosity ; the feast conspicuous among these feats, being a most vociferous imi- 
tation of a key-bugle, and the ostentatious display of a crimson silk pocket- 
handkerchief attached to a walking-stick, which was occasionally waved in the 
air with various gestures indicative of supremacy and defiance. 

“1 wonder,” said Mr. Pickwick, stopping in the midst of a most sedate con- 


The Atvion. 








Satisfied with this assurance, Mr. Pickwick once more drew his head into the 
chaise and pulled up the glass; but he had scarcely resumed the conversation 
which Mr. Bob Sawyer had interrupted, when he was somewhat startled by the 
apparition of a small dark body, of an oblong form, on the outside of the window, 
which gave sundry taps against it, as if impatient of admission. 

‘* What's this |”? exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. a. 

“Tt looks like a case-bottle ;” remarked Ben Allen, eyeing the object in ques- 
tion through his spectacles with some interest ; “T rather think it belongs to 
Bob.” . 

The impression was perfectly accurate, for Mr Bob Sawyer having attached 
the case-bottle to the end of the walking-stick, was battering the window with it, 
in token of his wish that bis friends inside would partake of it’s contents, in all 
good fellowship and harmony. ' 

‘¢ What’s to be done ?” said Mr. Pickwick, looking at the bottle. ‘This pro- 
ceeding is more absurd than the other.” : 

“TI think it would be best to take it in,” replied Mr. Ben Allen; “it would 
serve him right to take it in and keep it, wouldn't it !” 

‘Tt would,” said Mr. Pickwick: ‘shall 1?” i 

T think it the most proper course we could possibly adopt,” replied Ben. 

This advice quite coinciding with his own opinion, Mr. Pickwick gently let 
down the window and disengaged the bottle from the stick : upon which the latter 
was drawn up, and Mr. Bob Sawyer was heard to laugh heartily. 

“* What a happy dog it is,” said Mr. Pickwick, looking round at his companion 
with the bottle in his hand. 

‘* He is,” said Mr. Allen. 

** You cannot possibly be angry with him,” remarked Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Quite out of the question,” observed Benjamin Allen. 

During this short interchange of sentiments, Mr. Pickwick had, in an abstracted 
mood, uncorked the bottle. 

‘What is it?’ enquired Ben Allen, carelessly. 

“T don’t know,” replied Mr. Pickwick, with equal carelessness. ‘It smells, I 
think, like milk punch.” 

“Oh, indeed !”’ said Ben. 

“T think so,” rejoined Mr. Pickwick, very properly guarding himself against 
the possibility of statingan untruth: “mind, [I could not undertake to say for 
certain, without tasting it.” 

“You had better do so,” said Ben; ‘‘ we may as well know what it is.” 

“Do you think so?” replied Mr. Pickwick. ‘ Well, if you are curious to 
know, of course I have no objection.” 

Ever willing to sacrifice his own feelings tothe wishes of his friends, Mr. Pick- 
wick at once took a pretty long taste. 

“ What is it?” enquired Ben Allen, interrupting him with some impatience. 

“Curious,” said Mr. Pickwick, smacking his lips, ‘‘ I hardly know now. Oh, 
yes,” said Mr. Pickwick, afier a second taste, ‘*itzs punch.” 

Mr. Ben Allen looked at Mr. Pickwick; Mr. Pickwick looked at Mr. Ben 
Allen. Mr. Ben Allen smiled; Mr. Pickwick did not. 

“Tt would serve him right,” said the last-named gentleman with some severity, 
“it would serve him right to drink it every drop.” 

“The very thing that occurred to me,” said Ben Allen.” 

“Ts it indeed !”’ rejoined Mr. Pickwick. ‘* Then here’s his health. 

With these words, that excellent person took a most energetic pull at the bot- 
tle, and handed it to Ben Allen, who was not slow to imitate his example. The 
smiles became more mutual, and the milk-punch was gradually and cheerfully dis- 
posed of. 

“After all,’ said Mr. Pickwick, as he drained the last drop, ‘‘ his pranks are 
really very amusing—very entertaining indeed.” 

‘You may say that,” rejoined Ben Allen. And in proof of Bob Sawyer’s be- 
ing one of the funniest fellows alive, he proceeded to entertain Mr. Pickwick with 
a long and circumstantial account hew that gentlamen once drank himself into a 
fever and got his head shaved; the relation of which pleasant and agreeable his- 
tory was only stopped by the stoppage of the chaise at the Bell at Berkeley Heath, 
to change horses. 

‘‘T say, we're going todine here, aren’t we!” said Bob, looking in at the win- 
dow. 

** Dine!” said Mr. Pickwick. ‘‘ Why, we have only come nineteen miles, and 
have got eighty-seven and a half te go.” 

** Just the reason why we should take something to enable us to bear up against 
the fatigue,’ remonstrated Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

“Oh, it’s quite impossible to dine at half-past eleven o'clock in the day,”’ re- 
plied Mr. Pickwick, looking at his watch. 

‘So it is rejoined Bob, “ lunch is the very thing. Hallo, you Sir! Lunch for 
three directly ; and keep the horses back for a quarter of an hour. Tell them to 
put every thing they have got cold, on the table, and some bottled ale,—and let 
us taste your very best Madeira.” Issuing these orders with monstrous impor- 
tance and bustle, Mr. Bob Sawyer at once hurried into the house to superintend 


the arrangements ; in less than five minutes he returned and declared them to be 
exccllont. 


The quality of the lunch fully justified the eulogium which Bob had pronounced 
and very great justice was done to it, not only by that gentleman, but Mr. Ben 
Allen and Mr. Pickwick also. Under the auspices of the three, the bottled ale 





versation with Ben Allen, bearing reference to the numerous good qualities of Mr 
Winkle and his sister—“‘ | wonder what all the people we pass, can see in us to 
make them stare so.”’ a ee 

“It's a neat turn-out,” replied Ben Allen, with something of pride in his tone. 
« They're not used to see this sort of thing every day, I dare say.” — 

“« Possibly,” replied Mr. Pickwick. ‘It may beso. Perhaps it is.” 

Mr. Pickwick miglit very probably have reasoned himself into the belief that 
it really was so, had ke not, just then happening to look out of the coach window, 
observed that the looks of the passengers betokened anything but respectful as- 
tonishment, and that various telegraphic communications appeared to be passing 
between them and some persons outside the vehicle, whereupon it all at once oc- 
curred to him that these demonstrations might be, in some remote degree, refera- 
ble to the humorous deportment of Mr. Robert Sawyer. — , ; 

‘«T hope,” said Mr. Pickwick, “that our volatile friend is committing no avsur- 
dities in that dickey behind.” 


quietest creature breathing.” 


and the Madeira were promptly disposed of ; and when (the horses being once put 
to) they resumed their seats, with the case-bottle full of the best substitute for 
milk-punch that could be procured on so short a notice, the key-bugle sound- 
ed and the red flag waved without the slightest opposition on Mi. Pickwick’s 
part. 

At the Hop Pole at Tewkesbury they stopped to dine ; upon which occasion 
there was more bottled ale, with some more Madeira, and some Port besides ; 
and here the case-bottle was replenished for the fourth time. Under the in- 
| fluence of these combined stimulants, Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Ben Allen fell 
| fast asleep for thirty miles, while Bob and Mr. Weller sang duets in the dickey 
| It was quite dark when Mr. Pickwick roused himself sufficiently to look out 

of the window. The straggling cottages by the road-side, the dingy hue of 
every object visible, the murky atmosphere, the paths of cinders and brick dust, 
the deep red glow of furnace fires in the distance, the volumes of dense smoke 


| issuing heavily forth from high toppling chimneys, blackening and obscuring every 


| thing around ; the glare of distant lights, the ponderous waggons which toiled | 


“You may if you please,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 

“Tf you please, Sir.” 

‘«« And bring some soda water,” said Bob Sawyer. 

‘Soda water, Sir. Yes, Sir.” And with his mind apparently relieved from 
an overwhelming weight, by having at last got an order for something, the 
waiter imperceptibly melted away. Waiters never walk orrun. They have a 
peculiar and mysterious power of skimming out of rooms, which other mortals 
possess not. i? 

Some slight symptoms of vitality having been awakened in Mr. Ben Allen by 
the soda-water, he suffered himself to be prevailed upon to wash his face and 
hands, and to submit to be brushed by Sam. Mr Pickwick and Bob Sawyer 
having also repaired the disorder which the journey had made in their appare| 
the three started forth, arm in arm, to Mr. Winkle’s; Bob Sawyer impregnating 
the atmosphere with tobacco smoke as he walked along. 

About a quarter of a mile off, in a quiet, substantial-looking street, stood an 
old red-brick house with three steps before the door, and a brass plate upon it 
bearing in fat Roman capitals the words, ‘* Mr. Winkle.” The steps were very 
white, and the bricks were very red, and the house was very clean; and here 
stood Mr. Pickwick, Mr. Benjamin Allen, and Mr. Bob Sawyer, as the clock 
struck ten. 

A smart servant girl answered the knock, and staried on beholding the chree 
strangers. 

“Is Mr. Winkle at home, my dear?” enquired Mr. Pickwics. 

‘He is just going to supper, Sir,” replied the girl. 

“Give him that card if you please,” rejoined Mr. Pickwick. “Say I am 
sorry to trouble him at so late an hour; but I am anxious to see him to-night, 
and have only just arrived.” 

The girl looked timidly at Mr. Bob Sawyer, who was expressing his admiration 
of her personal charms by a variety of wonderful grimaces, and casting an eye 
at the hats and great-coats which hung in the passage, called another girl to mind 
the door while she went up stairs. The sentinel was speedily relieved, for the 
girl returned immediately, and begging pardon of the gentlemen for leaving them 
in the street, ushered them into a fioor-clothed back parlour, half office and half 
dressing room, in which the principal useful and ornamental articles of furniture 
were a desk, a wash hand stand and shaving glass, a boot-rack and boot-jack, a 
high stool, four chairs, a table, and an old eight-dayclock. Over the mante]- 
piece were the sunken doors of an iron safe, while a couple of hanging shelves 
for books, an alinanack, and several files of dusty papers, decorated the walls. 

“Very sorry to leave you standing at the door, Sir,” said the girl, lighting a 
lamp, and addressing Mr. Pickwick with a winning smile, “but you was quite 
strangers to me; and we have such a many trampers that only come to see what 
they can lay their hands 9n, that really 4g 

** There is not the least occasion for any apology, my dear,” said Mr. Pickwick 
good humouredly. 

“Not the slightest, my love,” said Bob Sawyer, playfully stretching forth his 
arms, and skipping from side to side, as if to prevent the young lady's leaving 
the room. 

The young lady was not at all softened by these allurements, for she at once 
expressed her opinion that Mr. Bob Sawyer was an “ odous creetur ;” and, on 
his becoming rather more pressing in his attentions, imprinted her fair fingers 
upon his face, and bounced out of the room with many expressions of aversion 
and contempt. 

Deprived of the young lady’s society, Mr. Bob Sawyer proceeded to divert 
himself by peeping into the desk, looking into all the table-drawers, feigning to 
pick the lock of the iron safe, turning the almanack with its face to the wall, 
trying Mr. Winkle senior’s boots on, over his own, and making several other 
humourous experiments upon the furniture, all of which afforded Mr. Pickwick 
unspeakable horror and agony, and yielded Mr. Bob Sawyer proportionate de 
light. 

At length the door opened, and a little old gentleman in a snuff-coloured suit, 
with a head and face the precise counterpart of those belonging to Mr. Winkle 
junior, excepting that he was rather bald, trotted into the room with Mr. Pick- 
wick’s card in one hand, and a silver candle-stick in the other. ° 

**Mr. Pickwick, Sir, how do you do?” said Winkle the elder, putting down 
the candlestick and proffering his hand. “Hope I see you well, Sir. Glad to 
see you. Be seated, Mr. Pickwick, I beg Sir. This gentleman is i 

‘My friend Mr. Sawyer,” interposed Mr. Pickwick, ‘ your son’s friend.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Winkle the elder, looking rather grimly at Bob. ‘I hope 
you are well, Sir.” 

“ Right as a trivet,” replied Bob Sawyer. 

“This other gentleman,” cried Mr. Pickwick, “is, as you will see when you 
have read the letter with which I am entrusted, a very near relative, or I should 
rather say a very particular friend of your son’s. His name is Allen.” 

* That gentleman?” enquired Mr. Winkle, pointing with the card towards 
Ben Allen, who had fallen asleep in an attitude which left nothing of him visible 
but his spine and his coat collar. 

Mr. Pickwick was on the point of replying to the question, and reciting Mr 
Benjamin Allen’s »ame and honourable distinctions at full length, when the 
sprightly Mr. Bob Sawyer, with the view of rousing his friend to a sense of his 
situation, inflicted a startling pinch upon the fleshy part of his arm, which caused 
him to jump up with a loud shriek. Suddenly aware that he was in the presence 
of a stranger, Mr. Ben Allen advanced and, shaking Mr. Winkle most affection- 
ately by both hands for about five minutes, murmured in some half-intelligible 
fragments of sentences the great delight he felt in seeing him, and a hospitable 
enquiry, whether he felt disposed to take anything after his walk, or would prefer 
waiting ** till dinner-time ;’’ which done, he sat down and gazed about him with a 
petrified stare as if he had not the remotest idea where he was, which indeed he 
had not. 

All this was most embarrassing to Mr. Pickwick, the more especially as Mr. 
Winkle, senior, evinced palpable astonishment at the ecceniric—not to say ex- 
traordinary—behaviour of bis two companions. To bring the matter to an issue 


| at once, he drew a letter from his pocket, and presenting it to Mr. Winkle, senior, 
said— 











| “This letter, Sir, is from your son. You will see by its contents that on your 
| favourable and fatherly consideration of it, depend his future happiness and wel- 
| fare. Will you oblige me by giving it the calmest and coolest pervsal, and by 


“Oh dear, no,” replied Ben Allen. ‘ Except when he’s elevated, Bob’s the | along the road, laden with clashing rods of iron, or piled with heavy goods—all | discussing the subject afterwards, with me, in the tone and spirit in which alone 


Here a prolonged imitation of a key-bugle broke upon the ear, succeeded by | 


cheers and screams, all of which evidently proceeded from the throat and lungs 
of the quietest creature breathing, or in plainer designation, of Mr. Bob Sawyer 
himself 


Mr. Pickwiek and Mr. Ben Allen looked expressively at each other, and the | 


. oer 
former gentleman taking off his hat, and leaning out of the coach window tll 


, | satel ¢ 
nearly the whole of his waistcoat was outside it, was at length enabled to catcn a | 


glimpse of his facetious friend 
Mr. Bob Sawyer was seated, not in the dickey, but on the roof of the chaise, 


with his legs as far asunder as they would conveniently go, wearing Mr. Samuel | 
Weller’s hat on one side of his head, and bearing in one hand a most enormous | 


sandwich, while in the other he supported a goodly-sized case bottle, to both of 
which he applied himself with intense relish, vary.ng the monotony of the occu 
pation by an occasional how}, or the interchange of some lively badinage with any 
passing stranger. ‘The crimson flag was carefully tied iaan erect position to the 
rail of the dickey, and Mr. Samuel Weller, decorated with Bob Sawyer's hat, was 
seated in the centre thereof, discussing a twin sandwich with an animated counte 
nance, the expression of which betokened his entire and perfect approval of the 
whole arrangement. ’ 
This was enough to irritate a gentleman with Mr. Pickwick’s sense of pro- 


priety, but it was not the whole extent of the aggravation, for a stage-coach full, | ; 
inside and out, was meeting them at the moment, and the astonishment of the | Senior, although he had once or twice corresponded with him by le 


1 3 r ly 
passengers was very palpably evinced. The congratulations of an Irish family, 


7 ‘ yt , " . 
too, who were keeping up with the chaise, and begging all the time, were ef ra- | behaviour of his son; 


ther a boisterous description ; especially those of its male head, who appeared to | first time attended by Bob Sawyer and Ben Allen, both slightly fuddled, was not | 


betokened their rapid approach to the great working town of Birmingham 
| As they rattled through the narrow thoroughfares leading to the heart of the 


turmoil, the sights and sounds of earnest occupation struck more forcibly on the | 


senses 


The streets were thronged with working-people. The hum of labour 
| resounded from every house; lights yleamed trom the long casement windows in 
the attic stories, and the whirl of wheels and noise of machinery shook the trem- 
bling walls. ‘The fires, whose lurid sullen light had been visible for miles, blazed 
fiercely up in the great works and factories of the town. The din of hammers. 
the rushing of steam, and the dead heavy clanking of the engines, was the harsh 
music Which arose from every quarter , 
} 


some and well-lighted shops which intervene between the outskirts of the town 


and the old Royal Hotel, before Mr. Pickwick began to consider the very difli- 
cult and delicate nature of the commission which had carried bim thither. 

The delicate nature of this commission, and the difficulty of executing it in a 

satisiactory manner, were by no means lessened ‘ 

| of Mr. Bob Sawyer : truth to tell, Mr. Pickwick felt that his presence on the oc- 

casion, however considerate and gratifying, was by no means an honour he would 


willingly have sought; im fact he would cheerfully have given a reasonable sum | 
of money to have had Mr. Bob Sawyer removed to any place of not less than | 


| fifty miles’ distance without delay. 
Mr. Pickwick | 
tter, and re- 
| turned satisfactory answers to his enquiries concerning the moral character and 


consider the display as part and parcel of some political, or other procession of the most ingenious and likely means that could have been hit upon to prepossess 


triumph. 
““Mr. Sawyer,” cried Mr. Pickwick, in a state of great excitement. “Mr. 
Sawyer, Sir!” 


| him tn his favour. 


| do the best I can: I must see him to-night, for I faithfully promised to do so; 


“ Hallo!” responded that gentleman, looking over the side of the chaise with | and if they persist in accompanying me, I must make the interview as brief a 


all the coolness in life. 
‘“‘ Are you mad sir !”’ demanded Mr. Pickwick. 
‘Not a bit of it,” replied Bob, * only cheerful.” 


“Cheerful, Sir?” ejaculated Mr. Pickwick. ‘Take down that scandalous red 


handkerchief. J beg—lI insist, Sir. Sam, take it down.” 

Before Sam could interpose, Mr. Bob Sawyer gracefully struck his colours, 
and having put them in his pocket, nodded in a courteous manner to Mr. Pick- 
wick, wiped the mouth of the case-bottle, and applied it to his own ; thereby in- 
forming him, without any unnecessary waste of words, that he devoted thai draught 
to wishing him all manner of happiness and prosperity. Having done this, Bob 
replaced the cork with great care, and looking benignantly down on Mr. Pickwick 
took a large bite out of the sandwich, and smiled. 

“Come,” said Mr. Pickwick, whose momentary anger wes not quite proof 
against Bob’s immoveable self-possession, ‘‘ pray let us have no more of this ab- 
surdity, Sir.” 


“No, no,” replied Bob, once more exchanging hats wi 


cidn't mean to do it, only I got so elivened with the ride that I couldn't help it.” 

* Think of the look of the thing,” € Xpostuiate d Mr Pickwi KK; ‘have some ; 
regard to appearances.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Bob, “it’s not the sort of thing at all. Al! over, go- 
vernor.” : 


Mr. Weller; “I} 


| possible, and be content to hope that, for their own sakes, they will not expose 
| themselves.” 


| As he comforted himself with these reflections, the chaise stopped at the door 


of the Old Royal. Ben Allen having been partially awakened from a stupen- 


| dous sleep, and dragged out by Mr. Samuel Weller, Mr. Pickwick 


ligh was enabled 
to alight 


They were shown to a comfortable apartment, and Mr. Pickwick at 
once propounded a question to the waiter concerning the whereabout of Mr 
Winkle’s residence. 
“Close by, Sir,” said the waiter, “not above five hundred yards, Sir. Mr 
Winkle is a wharfinger, Sir, at the canal, Sir 
| no, Sir, not five hundred yards, Sir.” 


made a feimt of lightir 


Private residence is not—oh dear 
Here the waiter blew a 

g it again, in order to afford M 
of asking any further questions, if he felt so disposed 


candle out and 
din eerie bh © 

| r. Pickwick an opportunity 

bake any thing now, Sir!” said the waiter, lighting the « 

tion at Mr. Pickwick’s ailence. 


‘an Ne 
* Tea or coffee, Sir? dinner, Sip?” 


r, 


vothing now 


| “Very good, Sir. Like to order supper, Sir?” 


«Not iust now.” 

; “ Very good, Sir’ Here he walked softly to the door, and then stopping 
short, turned rot and said with great suavity— : 

| Shall I s t ambermaid, gentlemen ?” 


The postboy was driving briskly through the open streets and past the hand- | 


1 by the voluntary companionship | 


had never held any personal communication with Mr. Winkle, | 


he felt nervously sensible that to wait upon him for the | 


‘* However,” said Mr. Pickwick, endeavouring to re-assure himself, “I must 


in despera- | 
. ' 


| it ought to be discussed! You may judge of the importance your decision is 


| of, to your son, and his intense anxiety upon the subject, by my waiting upon you 
| without any previous warning at so late an hour, and,’ added Mr. Pickwick, 
| glancing slightly at his two companions, ‘and under such unfavourable circum- 
| stances.” 

| With this prelude, Mr. Pickwick placed four closely written sides of extra 
superfine wire-wove penitence in the hands of the astounded Mr. Winkle, senior ; 
and reseating himself in his chair, watched his looks and manner, anxious y it 
is true, but with the open frout of a gentleman who feels he has taken no part 
which he need excuse or palliate. 

The old wharfinger turned the letter over; looked at the front. back, and 
sides ; made a microscopic examination of the fat little boy on the seal; raised 
his eyes to Mr. Pickwick’s face; and then, seating himself on the high stool and 
drawing the lamp closer to him, broke the wax, unfolded the epistle, and lifting 
it to the light, prepared to read. 

Just at this moment, Mr. Bob Sawyer, whose wit had lain dormant for some 
| minutes, placed his hands upon his knees and made a face after the portraits of 

the late Mr. Grimaldi, as clown. It so happened that Mr. Winkle, senior, in- 
stead of being deeply engaged in reading the letter, as Mr. Bob Sawyer thought, 
chance? to be looking over the top of it, at no less a person than Mr. Bob Saw- 
yer himself; and rightly conjecturing that the face aforesaid was made in ridi- 
cule and derision of his own person, he fixed his eyes on Bob with such expres- 
sive sternness, that the late Mr. Grimaldi’s lineaments gradually resolved them- 
selves into a very fine expression of humility and confusion. 

| 3 Did you speak, Sir?’ enquired Mr. Winkle, senior, after an awful silence. 

| ‘No, Sir,” replied Bob, with no remains of the clown about him, save and ex- 
cept the extreme redness of his cheeks. 

‘You are sure you did not, Sir!” said Mr. Winkle, senior. 

‘*Oh dear! yes, Sir, quite,” replied Bob. 
“T thought you did, Sir,” rejoined the old gentleman, with indignant emphasis. 
| * Perhaps you looked at me, Sir?” 

“Ob, no! Sir, not at all,” replied Bob, with extreme civility. 

“Tam very glad to hear it, Sir,” said Mr. Winkle, senior. Having frowned 
upon the abashed Bob with great magnificence, the old gentleman again brought 
the letter to the light, and began to read it seriously. 

Mr. Pickwick eyed him intently as he turned from the bottom line of the first 
| page to the top line of the second, and from the bottom of the second to the top 
| of the third, and from the bottom of the third to the top of the fourth ; but not 
the slightest alteration of countenance afforded a clue to the feelings with which 


he received the announcement of his son’s marriage, which Mr. Pickwick knew 
| was In the very first half-dozen lines. 





; . | 
He read the letter to the last word, folded it again with all the carefulness and 


| precision of a man of business; and, just when Mr. Pickwick expected some 
| great outbreak of feeling, dipped a pen in the inkstand, and said as quietly as 3! 
he were speaking on the most ordinary counting-house topic— 
| ‘* What is Nathaniel'’s address, Mr Pickwick ! 

“The George and Vulture, at present,” replied that gentleman 
' ‘George and Vulture. Where is that?” 
| * Sun Court, Cornhill.” 

“Inthe City?” 
\ os Yes 9 . 


r ’ — os . , . © the let 
| Phe old gentleman methodically indorsed the address onthe back oi the? 
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ter; and then placing it in the desk, which he locked, said as he got off the stoo 
and put the bunch of keys in his pocket— 

«J suppose there is nothing else which need detain us, Mr. Pickwick ?” 

‘‘ Nothing else, my dear Sir?”’ observed that warm-hearted person in indignant 
amazement. ‘ Nothingelse! Have you no opinion to express on this momen- 
tous event in your young friend’s life; no assurance to convey to him, through 
me, of the continuance of your affection and protection; nothing to say which 
will cheer and sustain him, and the anxious girl who looks to him for comfort and 
support? My dear Sir, consider.” 

“I will consider,” replied the old gentleman. “I have nothing to say just 
now. I am a man of business, Mr. Pickwick ; I never commit myself hastily 
in any affair, and from what I see of this, I by no means like the appearance of 
it. A thousand pounds is not much, Mr. Pickwick.” 

« You're very right, Sir,” interposed Ben Allen, just awake enough to know 
that he had spent Avs thousand pounds, without the smallest difficulty. ‘ You're 
an intelligent man; Bob, he’s a very knowing fellow this.” 

“Tam very happy to find that you do me the justice to make the admission, 
Sir,” said Mr. Winkle, senior, looking contemptuously at Ben Allen, who was 
shaking his head profoundly. “The fact is, Mr. Pickwick, that when I gave 
my son a roving license for a year or so to see something of men and manners 
(which he has done under your auspices), so that he might not enter into life a 
mere boarding-school milksop to be gulled by every body, I never bargained for 
this. He knows that very well, so if I withdraw my countenance from him on 
this account, he has no call to be surprised. He shall hear from me, Mr. Pick- 
wick. Good night, Sir. Margaret, open the door.” 

All this time Bob Sawyer had been nudging Mr. Ben Allen to say something 
on the right side ; and Ben accordingly now burst out, without the slightest pre- 
luninary notice, in a brief bat impassioned piece of eloquence. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Ben Allen, staring at the old gentleman, through a pair of 
very dim and languid eyes, and working his right arm vehemently up and down, 
“you —you ought to be ashamed of yourself.”’ 

‘As the lady’s brother, of course you are an excellent judge of the question,” 
retorted Mr. Winkle, senior. “There; that’s enough. Pray say no more, Mr. 
Pickwick. Good night, gentlemen.” 

With these words the old gentleman took up the candlestick, and opening the 
room door, motioned towards the passage. 

“ You will regret this, Sir,”’ said Mr. Pickwick, setting his teeth close together 
to ee his choler; for he felt how important the effort might prove to his 
young friend. 

‘Tam at present of a different opinion,” calmly replied Mr. Winkle, senior. 
* Once again, gentlemen, I wish you a good night.”’ 

Mr. Pickwick walked with angry strides into the street. Mr. Bob Sawyer, 
completely quelled by the decision of the old gentleman's manner, took the same 
course; Mr. Ben Allen's hat rolled down the steps immediately afterwards, and 
Mr. Ben Allen's body followed it directly. The whole party went silent and 
supperless to bed ; and Mr. Pickwick thought, just before he fell asleep, that if 
he had known Mr. Winkle, senior, had been quite so much of a man of busi- 


ness, It was extremely probable he might never have waited upon him, on such 
an errand. 





SCENES IN THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 

Ireminded the Duke de Vicenza of bis promise to continue his narration of 
the events of the empire. 

“In the course of conversation I happened to mention the name of Captain 
Ernest Auzoni, who was killed at the battle of Eylau. He was a brave young 
officer, and his death blighted the happiness of a beautiful and accomplished 
woman whom I numbered among my friends. ‘There was one remarkable cir- 
cumstance connected with the last moments of poor Ernest Auzoni. The 
Evaperor was an eye-witness of his death. 

* I questioned the Duke de Vicenza on this point. 

“*Tt is perfectly true,’ replied he. ‘Auzoni, who wasa Captain in the 
Grenadiers of the Guard, was a young officer of the highest promise. He was 
brave, even among the bravest, and he several times distinguished hunself during 
the battle of Eylau. His dauntless courage attracted the attention of the 
Emperor. Auzoni’s company, animated by the example of its young and valiant 
Captain, had performed prodigies in the course of the battle. 

**T could,’ pursued the Duke, with a melancholy smile, ‘ describe to you ina 

few words the glorious death of the gallant Auzoni ; but in so doing my memory 
would carry me back to the field of Eylau, where the Emperor shone so trans 
cendently, When J cast a retrospective glance on the glorious scene, Napoleon 
is the engrossing subject of my reflections, and I cannot trace the most feeble 
sketch of the picture without assigning to him a place in the fore-ground.’ 
_ “* Duke,’ said I, ‘ poor Ernest Auzoni is to me an object of secondary interest 
in comparison with Napoleon. Your details of the Emperor's private life have 
an inexpressible charm to me. History, always dry and barren, gives mm} ‘facts 
and dates; but you conduct me as it were, into Napoleon's presence ; whilst 
listening to you, I can almost fancy that I see him and hear him.’ 

‘“* We passed the night of the 4th of February,’ resumed the Duke, ‘ at 
Schlitt, a little village situated a few leagues from Eylau. This was a few days 
preceding the battle. ‘The Emperor installed himself in a miserable cottage, which 
contained no fire-place except that in the kitchen ; there the Imperial head 
quarters were established 
or inbetter spirits, than on the night onwhich we bivouacked in that wretched 
hovel. I recollect that there was only one table, and on that was spread the 
Emperor's supper. He dispatched the meal in five minutes, and then good- 
humouredly throwing his napkin at the head of Constant, his favourite valet, he 
said :—* Quick quick, take away the remains of my banquet,’ (it consisted of 
only one dish). Then advancing to his little camp bedstead, on which his maps 
had been deposited, he took up his map of Prussia, and spreading it out on the 
ground, knelt down to examine it. ‘Come here Grand Ecuyer,’ said he, 


addressing me, ‘and follow me from Schlitt—from this splendid capital, Schlitt, | 


to Paris.’ He marked with pins all the places through which we were to pass 
according to his plan. 
aud in three months the campaign will be ended—Russia must have a lesson. 
The beautiful Queen of Prussia shall learn too, at her expense, that advisers 
sometimes pay dearly for the advice they give. I do not like those women who 
throw aside their attributes of grace and goodness. A woman to instigate war! 
—tourge men to cut each others throats !—Fie on it !—She may run the risk of 
losing her kingdom by playing that game ! 

‘At this moment some dispatches were delivered to the Emperor. He rapidly 
glanced them over and exclaimed :—‘ Bravo! bravo !—we have them now !— 
But surelythese dispatches have been a long time on their way! Howis this?’ 
continued he, knitting his brow. ‘ Tell the orderly officer who brought them that 
[ wish to speak with him.’ 

‘“«« Monsieur,’ said he in a severe tone, addressing the officer, ‘at what hour 
were these dispatches placed in your hands?’ 

“* At eight o’clock in the evening, Sire.’ 

“*¢ And how many leagues had you to ride ?’ 

“*T do not know precisely, Sire.’ 

“* But you ought to know.—Monsieur,’ pursued he, drily, fixing his eyes upon 
ie officer, who trembled beneath his glance of displeasure, ‘an orderly officer 
ought to know that, Monsieur—ZJ know it—you had nine leagues to ride, and you 
set off at eight o’clock—look at your watch, Sir. Whatis it o’clock now 

“ The officer was quite disconcerted, and he stood motionless. 

«Tell me what it is o'clock, Sir, if you please !’ 

“* Half-past twelve, Sire. ‘The roads were ina terrible state. In some places 
the snow obstructed my passage 4 

“* Poor excuses, Sir,—Retire and await my orders,’ and as the officer closed 
the door, he added—‘this cool leisurely gentleman wants stimulating ;—the 
reprimand I have given him will make him spur his horse another time.—Let me 





see—my answer must be delivered in two hours hence—I have no time to| 


lose.’ 


“The dispatches which the Emperor had just received were from General 
Lasalle, who was encamped in the village of Deppen. He informed the Emperor 
that a column of the enemy, amounting, it was presumed, to between fifteen and 
sixteen thousand men, having been unable to work a passage through the snow 
had got separated fromthe main body of the Prussian army. This intelligence 
was of the utmost importance. The emperor's answer was, an order to General 
Lasalle to attack with his division the column commanded by General Lestoeq, 
and thereby to prevent the junction which the latter was endeavouring to effect 
with the Russian army. At the same time, he directed two regiments of dra- 
g0 ns, who had been posted as scouts, at half a league from Deppen, to join Lasalle’s 
“ivision, and to fall simultaneously onthe column, which was attacked in front 
by the troops of General Lasalle. 

“He sent for the orderly officer whom he had rebuked a few minutes previous- 

‘ Set off immediately, Sir,’ saidhe; ‘these despatches must be delivered 
with the utmost speed. General Lasalle must receive my orders by three o'clock 
—You understand, Sir?’ 


ly 


“* Sire,’ replied the young officer, in a most resolute tone, ‘by half past two | 


| 
I scarcely ever saw Napoleon more good-humoured 


She Avion. 


that the latter rarely needed a reprimand, 


—r om with paternal gentleness. ‘Thus he created in all ranks of the 
tt ag aca — would have sacrificed their lives rather than incur his displeasure. 
+ ea a * too, that men who performed prodigies of valour, and covered | 
9 — - glory, never looked for any reward. It seemed that the lives 
phe Ly, — to one alone, and that to perish in the cause of that one was 
merely the performance of a sacred duty. The heroic phasis ef the empire 
impressed a noble stamp on the French character. 
- rs the time to which | I was just now referring,” continued the Duke, 
rh. -_ er we fought the victory was ourown. The intrepid Lasal:e, with less 
‘om ree thousand men, repulsed the enemy's column. General Lestocq, 
. osely and vigorously pursued, owed his safety to the swiftness of his horse. 
hree thousand Prussians perished in the conflict ; two thousand five hundred 
prisoners aud sixteen pieces of artillery were the trophies of this partial engage- 
ment. Its consequences were of vast importance, for the Russian army was cut 


= See some of its communications, and awaited in vain the promised reinforce- 





and when they did, the Emperor 


“ On learning this news, the Emperor was quite transported with joy, and he 
several times exclaimed, ‘ Brave General Lasalle !—Admirable troops!—I am 
now sure of gaining the battle which | am going to fight at Eylau!—This is a 
good augury!—We will now march forward to Eylau, Gentlemen !” 

“On the day of the battle the weather was dreadful. ‘I'he snow, which fell 
thickly in fine flakes, froze as it reached the surface of the earth. Our clothes, 
being covered with this sort of hoar frost, were stiff and heavy. ‘The horses 
could not keep their footing. The sanguinary conflict had been main- 
tained since morning, and when night set in, all was yet undecided. The 
Emperor, in a state of the utmost anxiety and impatience galloped up and 
down the field of battle, braving the grape-shot which was showering in every 
direction. He was always to be seen on those points threatened with the great- 
est danger, well knowing that his presence would alone work miracles. Mean- 
while, the ceasing of the fire on some point indicated that the enemy was falling 
back. Ateight o’clock, Napoleon was informed that the important position of 
the church, which had been obstinately disputed, taken and retaken several times 
in the course of the day, had again been carried by the enemy. Our troops, 
whose numbers were infinitely inferior to those of the Russians, retired fighting 
to the church-yard. At the moment when the orderly arrived with this intelli- 
gence, the Emperor had dismounted, and was personally directing a formidable 
battery pointed on the left wing of the Russian army. He instantly leaped on 
his horse, gallopped off with the rapidity of lightning, and throwing himself into 
the midst of the battalions, which were beginning to give way, ‘ What!” he ex- 
claimed, ‘a handful of Russians repulse the troops of the Grand Army! Hear 
me,my brave fellows. Let not a Russian escape from the church! Forward with 
the artillery! We must have the church, my lads!'—we must have it!’ This 
address was answered by * Vive l'Empereur !’—‘ Forward! we must have the 
church " and all rushed onward, rallying in good order. Ata few paces from us 
we espied an old grenadier. His face was blackened by gunpowder, and the 
blood was streaming down his clothes. His left arm had been carried away by 
a bomb-shell. The man was hurrying to fall into the ranks. ‘Stay, stay, my 
good fellow,” said the Emperor, ‘go and get your wound dressed—go to the am- 
bulance.’—* I will,’ replied the grenadier, ‘when we have taken the church,’ 
and we immediately lost sight of him. I perceived the tears glistening in the 

Emperor's eyes, and he turned aside to conceal them. 

* At ten o'clock that night the church was ours. The Emperor, who was 
thoroughly exhausted, tottered with fatigue as he sat on his horse. He ordered 
the firing to cease ; and the army reposed, surrounded by the enemy’s bivouacks. 
Our head quarters were established on the Plateau, behind Eylau, in the midst of 
the infantry of the guard. 

‘** Allis going on admirably,’ said the Emperor to me as he entered his tent. 
‘Those men have fought bravely !? Without undressing, he threw himself on his 
bed, and in a few instants was sound asleep. 

‘“* At four in the morning the Emperor was again on his horse. He surveyed 
the ground, arranged his plans, posted the artillery, harangued the troops, and 
rode past the front rank of each regiment. At day-break he gave orders that the 
attaek should commence simultaneously on all points. About eleven o'clock the 
snow, which had fallen incessantly during the whole morning, increased with 
such violence that we could scarcely perceive any object at the distance of ten 
paces. After the lapse of some little time a Russian column, amounting to be- 
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me, I sometimes endeavour coolly to analyse that character, that peculiar organi- 
zation, which seemed to be made up of so many incongruous shades. — Napole- 
on defies psychological scieuce. His character, doubtless, presented imperfec- 
tions, but the beautiful and the sublime are predominant, and the more! study 
the character of Napoleon the more I am impressed with its grandeur. ‘ 

* | have now told you,” said the Duke de Vicenza, ‘all that! know relative 
to Captain Auzoni. Whenever my memory reverts to the battle of Eylau, the 
aspect of the field on the day after the victory appears, as it were, visibly present 
to me.” 

‘Were you near the Emperor,” enquired I, “when the Dukes of Istria and 
Frioul were killed!” 

“| was,” replied he; “they fell inthe campaign of 1813. From that period 
we sustained a continuity of reverses which have no precedent in the annals of 
any other nation. It would seem that, after having passed through every grade of 
human prosperity, Napoleon was destined to suffer every degree of mortal misery. 
From that fatal year commenced my hourly, | may say momentary duty of alle- 
viating that bitter anguish-—of sharing that silent grief which the sufferer cannot 
and will not express, and which he fears to betray either by word or look. 

“We left Saint Clond for Mentz on the 15th of April, 1813, at four in the 
morning. When the carriage started, the Emperor, who had his eyes fixed on 
the castle, threw himself back, placed his hand on his forehead, and remained for 
some time in that meditative attitude. At length, rousing himself from his 
gloomy reverie, he began to trace in glowing colours his plans and projects, the 
hopes he cherished of the faithful co-operation of Austria, &c. &c. Then he 
resumed his natural simplicity of manner, and spoke to me with emotion of 
the regret he felt at leaving his bonne Louise, aud his lovely child. 

““*T envy’ said he, ‘the lot of the meanest peasant in my Empire. At my 
age he has discharged his debt to his country, and he may remain at home enjoy- 
ing the society of his wife and children—whilst I—I must fly to the camp, and en- 
gage in thes trife of war, such is the mandate of my inexplicabledestiny.’ He again 
sunk into his reverie. ‘To divert him from it, I turned the conversation on the 
scene of the preceding evening when at the Elysée the Empress, in the presence 
of the Princes, grand dignitaries, and ministers, had taken the solemn oath in the 
character of Regent. The Arch-Chancellor (Cambacéres) and the Duke de 
Cadora were appointed her counsellors. ‘Those were two men of vast ability. 

“* Ma bonne Louise,’ said the Emperor to me, ‘is gentle and submissive. I 
can depend on her. Her lowe and fidelity will never fail me. In the current of 
events there may arise circumstances which decide the fate of an empire. In 
that case I hope the daughter of the Cwsars will be fired by the spirit of her 
grandmother, Maria Theresa.’ 

“The Emperor,” continued the Duke, “was mistaken in his idea of the cha- 
racterof the Empress. She was endowed with none of that energy which gives 
birth to great resolutions. She was, it is true, gentle and submissive, and in the 
everyday routine of private life she might have conferred relative happiness on 
her husband ; but that is all. Beneath that enveiope of ice, it would have been 
vain to seek a heart, and like all weak-minded people she was a dissembler not 
from calculation, but from apathy and fear. She was cold and methodical, and 
utterly incapable of feeling that enthusiasm, that ardeur of feeling, which, under 
certain circumstances, inspire heroic actions and prompt to noble sacrifices. — 

‘ Had Maria Louisa been tranquilly seated on the throne of France, in ordinary 
times, she would have passed unobserved—had she owed her importance solely 
to the reflection of Napoleon's glory, she would have commanded respect, though 
never admiration. But ber contemporaries have been called upon to judge her 
in ber character of Empress. History, forced to inscribe her name side by side 
with that of her immortal consort, must acknowlegde that the Austrian Arch- 
duchess proved herself incapable of discharging the duties of a wife, mother, or 
sovereign. Maria Louisa was in fact worse than incapable, for she was below 
the level of her position. 

“The Emperor, though an accurate judge of men, knew nothing of women; 
he had mixed but little in female society. His feelings in reference to women 

were wholly material, and he did not admit the fascinating power of intelligence 
and talent in the female sex. He did not like learned or celebrated women, or 
those who in any way stepped out of the quiet sphere of domestic life. He 
assigned to woman a very low grade in the social order, and thought they ought 
not to exercise power or influence over the minds of men. A woman was in his 
eyes merely a graceful being, and nothing more. Endeavours have been made 
to throw a romantic colouring over his short-lived amours; but the fact is that 











tween five and six thousand men, was discerned ; during the night this column 
had received orders to join the main body of the army, and had missed the way. 
The troops, who were marching forward hesitatingly and without scouts, had 
strayed to within the distance of a musket shot of our cainp. ‘The Emperor, 
standing erect, with his feet in the stirrups and his glass at his eye, was the first 
to perceive that the black shadows, slowly defiling through the veil of snow, 
must belong to the Russian reserve. He instantly directed towards them two bat- 
talions of the grenagiers of the cnard, commanded by General Dorsenne Whilst 
the grenadiers advanced in silence, the squadron on duty near the Emperor turn- 
ed the column, attacked it in the rear, and drove it forward on our grenadiers, who 
received it with fixed bayonets. This first shock was terrible to the Russians. 
But soon comparing their numerical strength with the small number of troops 
opposed to them, the officers drew their swords, rallied their men, and all de- 
feuded themselves with great courage. At one moment our grenadiers appeared 
to flag, when a young officer darted forward from the ranks, exclaiming in a loud 
voice, ‘Courage, my brave comrades! follow me and the Russian colours are 
ours!’ He rushed forward, sword in hand, followed by his company, and pene- 
trated the compact centre of the Russian column. This unexpected assault 
broke their ranks ; and our grenadiers resolutely entered the passage opened to 
them by the brave Auzoni. The Russians were all sabred or made prisoners. 
| ‘ This is one of the most glorious achievements of this memorable day,’ said the 
| Emperor, who had been an eye-witness to the heroic conduct of Auzoni. He 

summoned him to his presence, and thus addressed him :— 
| “** Captain Auzoni, you well deserve the horour of commanding my veteran 
moustaches. You have most nobly distinguished yourself. You have won an 
officer's cross and an endowment of 2,000 francs. You were made a captain at 











‘T shall beat them there,’ said he, ‘ here—there again—| the opening of the campaign, and I hope you will return to Paris with a still 


| higher rank. A man who earns his honours on the field of battle stands very 
high in my estimation. I present ten crosses to your company,’ he added, turn- 
| ing towards the soldiers. 

‘*Enthusiastic shouts rent the air, and the same men advanced to meet the 
enemy’s fire with a degree of courage and enthusiasm which it is impossible to 
| describe. 
| Two hours after the victory was ours. The enemy's forces routed and dis- 

persed, retreated in the utmost disorder, and abandoning their wounded, their bag- 
gage, and their parks of artillery. 

‘** But the day's work was not yet ended forthe Emperor. According to cus- 
tom, he went over the field of battle to estimate the enemy’s loss, and to hurry 
the removal of the wounded. It was truly horrible to survey the immense 
extent of ground over which the snow of the preceding day was crimsoned with 
blood. 

| * A quarter-master of the dragoons, grievously wounded, perceived the Em- 
peror passing at a few paces from him. ‘Turn your eyes this way, please your 
Majesty,’ saidthe man. ‘I believe ] have got my death-wound, and shall soon 
| be in the other world. Butno matter forthat! Vive l’Empereur!? 


| «* Let this poor fellow be immediately conveyed to the ambulance,’ said Na- 
| poleon. ‘Raise him up, and commend him to the care of Larrey.’ Large tears 
| rolled down the cheeks of the dragoon when he heard the Emperor utter these 
| words. ‘J only wish,’ said he ‘that I had a thousand lives to lay down for your 
| Majesty.’ 
| ‘“* Near a battery which had been abandoned by the enemy we beheld a singn- 
| lar picture, and one of which description can convey but a faint idea. Abouta 
| hundred and fifty or two hundred French grenadiers were surrounded by a quad- 
| ruple rank of Prussians Both parties were weltering in ariver of blood, amidst 
fragments of cannon, muskets, swords, &c. They had evidently fought with 
| the most deter:nined fury,for every corse exhibited numerous and horrible wounds. 
A feeble cry of Vive ! Empereur ! was heard to emanate from this mountain of 
| the dead, and all eyes were instantly turned to the spot whence the voice proceed- 
led. Half concealed beneath a tattered flag lay a young officer, whose breast was 
decorated with an order. Though pierced with numerous wounds he succeeded in 
raising himself up so as to rest on his elbow. His handsome countenance was 
overspread with the livid hue of death. He recognised the Emperor, and in a 
| feeble, faltering voice, exclaimed, ‘God bless your Majesty !—and now—fare- 
well—farewell—Oh ! my poor mother!’ He turned a supplicating glance to 
the Emperor, and then uttering the words, ‘To dear France—my last sigh !’ he 
| fell stiff and cold. 
| Napoleon seemed rivetted to the spot, which was watered with the blood of 
|} these heroes. ‘Brave men,’ said he, ‘brave Auzoni! Excellent young man. 


Alas! this isa frightful scene. The endowment shall goto his mother. Let 








| the order be presented for my signature as soon as possible.’ Then turning to | 


| Doctor Ivan, who accompanied him, he said, ‘Examine poor Auzoni’s wounds 
| and see whether anything can be done for him. This is indeed terrible !’ 
“The Emperor, whose feelings were deeply excited, continued his mournful 


ie General shall have the orders of which I have the honour to be the | inspection of the field of battle. On various similar occasions I have seen him 


Oearer 


“*Very well, Sir; mount your horse—and stay—’ added he, calling the | ble miseries which follow in the train of war. This was avery characteristic | 
officer back, ‘tell General Lasalle that it will be agreeable to me that you should | trait in Napoleon. I amcertain that his heart waspainfully wrung when he beheld 


the person selected to announce to me the success of these movements.’ 


powerfully moved. Yet he never expressed by words his regret for the inevita- 


| his devoted friends and servants stretched lifeless at his feet. But he seldom 


* This orderly officer was the sonof a senator. The emperor was perfectly | betrayed any outward manifestation of grief, either because it was not natural to 
‘ware of this fact ; but he was always more strict and severe towards young men | him, or because he was so perfectly master of himself that he could repress the 
Who left the military colleges with the rank of officer, than towards those who | signs of inward emotion. 


s“ned their epaulettes by facing fire and sword, It is but just to acknowledge 





> “ Now that I am free from the fascination which his presence exercised over 





Napoleon never formed any of those attachments in which the strongest party 1s 
the weakest, and in which the enslaved heart gives more than is demanded of it. 
‘ Love,’ said he to me one day, ‘is merely a silly infatuation, depend on it.’ . 

“ The Emperor and I used to have very animated discussions when the fair 
sex became the subject of his caustic remarks. [was very far from sharing the 
opinion of my honoured master on this subject. I used to assert my opmions 
with my aecustomed frankness, and it is but just to say that he bore with great 
patience thecoutradietion of bie most fireely rooted ideas, 

“ One day, when I was transacting business with him, [ proposed the advance- 
ment of a person who filled a situation in the civil administration of the Imperial 
stables, He was a manof integrity and business-like habits, recommendations 
indispensable to persons employed in public departments under the empire. [| 
was rigid in exacting strict attention to duty ; and I always used my influence to 
forward the interests of those who were most deserving. I spoke to the Empe- 
or of M , and set forth his guod qualities. 

“ «No, Caulincourt,’ he replied, ‘ M—— is very well where he is. Leave him 
there.’ 

‘** But Sire,’ returned I, ‘he is a man of excellent abilities, and most assidu- 
ous in his attention to business. ‘The appointment which I request for him is 
only an act of justice.” 

‘« * My dear Caulincourt, I assure you that your protegé is a fool.’ 

‘‘T manifested some surprise on hearing this. 

«Yes, I tell you he is a fool. A husband who suffers himself to be led by 
his wife always ranks very low in my estimation.’ ; 

“ But, inquired I, with a smile which I could not repress, how happens it that 
your Majesty has been made acquainted with circumstances which certainly have 
no connection with the service of the Imperial stables. 

“¢Ah! ah! Grand Ecuyer, you see I know what is going on better than you 
do, said the Emperor, rubbing his hands and laughing : Cagliostro was a poor 
conjuror in comparison with me.’ F 

‘“T nevertheless persevered in my suit in behalf of poor M——, and I obtain- 
ed for him the place, to which his merit well entitled him. 

“« Well! well !’ said the Emperor, ‘let him have it, but tellhim I like a man 
to be master in his own house.’ . . 

You see,” added the Duke de Vicenza, “ that my capricious imagination has 
carried me very far from the road to Mentz, along which the Emperor and I were 
journeying on the 15th of April 1813. We reached Mentz late on the following 
night ; I will tell you to-morrow the news we learned on our arrival.” 
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THE BEGGAR’S WALLET. 





By the Author of “ Mrs. Armytage,” “ Stokeshill,” &c. &¢. 
HARRIET COOPER. 

There are few positions in the present artificial state of society which demand 
the exercise of more resolute good sense than that of the retired upper servant 
of agreat house ; enabled, either by prudence, peculation, (or its nobler synonyme 
of perquisite,) to enjoy his olium cum dignitate, without recourse to those 
commercial pursuits which so often convert the portly butler into a bankrupt 
publican. My lady’s maid, metamorphosed into a mercer or milliner, my lord’s 
| man into a coal-merchant or corn-factor, becomes coerced, by the straits of trade 
| and rubs of life, into a sense of his or her original condition ; the homely home 
in which they were reared, and the honest bread they fed on in their childhood 
being thus brought back to their remembrance with instructive force. But my 
lord’s man, who has worn the badge of servitude to years of somewhat more 
than maturity, and my lady’s woman, who bas sacrificed her rest by night and her 
patience by day, from eighteen years to eight-and forty, to the prodigious in- 
crease of their bank-stock, gout, rheumatism, wardrobe of cast-off follies, so as 
to realize a small independence and a great consciousness of their own importance 
—are beings sorely to be pitied. 

When the Marchioness of Randsley received into her astonished hands the 
resignation of a certain Mrs. Cooper, who for two-and-twenty years, had held 
in custody her diamonds, pointlace, cosmetics, secrets, and chambermaids, her 
Ladyship was so pre-assured of the after-repentance of her Abigail, that she 
insisted on giving three days, like the king to a favourite minister, for the recon 
sideration of her projects. But Cooper's mind was made up, as well as the amount 
of 3 per cents. which, eighteen years before, on her union with my Lord the 
Marquis’s clerk of the kitchen, she had fixed upon as the summum bonum of 
her happiness. For she was now a widow, the mother of two children, the 
interference of whose births with her duties, the Marchioness had kindly over- 
looked ; and, though her son, John Cooper, educated ata country grammar- 
school inthe neighbourhood of his paternal grandfather’s farm, could dispense 
with her cares, her daughter, Harriet, who had now attained the age of seven- 
teen, appealed forcibly to her maternal solicitudes. Harriet was my Lady’s god- 
daughter—Harriet had been brought up, almost from her infancy, at a ** genteel” 
boarding school at Turnhan Green; and between the solicitations of the girl and the 
prickings of her own ambition, Mrs. Cooper found it impossible longer to debar 
herself the independent enjoyment of her income of four hundred and fifty 
pounds a-year. She always called it four hundred and fifty ; but, though standing 
under her name at the bank, £80 per annum had been settled by her husband on 
his son, and was paid to old John Cooper, for the separate use of the lad. 

It was already arranged, in the Cooper family, that John, whose genius was 
supposed to have a mathematical turn, should be brought up a surveyor; but with 
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Harriet the family had nothing to do. Harriet was her mother’s daughter and her 
mother's creature; and my lady’s woman, bridling with her own self-consequence, 
had resolved, from the time the little creature was five years old, that it should be 
drought up “a lady.” Now, that which constituted a lady in the idea of the 
steward’s room at the Castle, constituted, of course, a fine lady in the idea of 
Cooper's farm. Harriet, according to her mother’s notion, was enjoying *‘ the 
best of eddications,” in learning music, dancing, and French; and Lady Rand- 
sley—who occasionally smoothed down her waiting woman’s fits of ill humour, 
which her own caprices had called up, by inquiring after her god-daughter—con- 
cluding, when she heard of all these accomplishments, that Harriet Cooper was 
preparing to become a governess, usually remarked in reply—* Plays the piano 
like an angel—eh, Cooper !—beginning Italian too !—quite right: a good educa- 
tion will be as good asa fortune to her!” The holidays which Harriet was allow- 
ed to spend with her mother at the Castle, brought higher commendations. Har- 
riet’s drawings and exercises were duly exhibited to my Lady’s young ladies, 
Lady Harriet and Lady Marianne; who, being themselves emancipated from the 
school-room, found it no great stretch of good nature to remark that Harriet’s 
horrible daubs and flourishings were really wonderful, considering. Mrs. Cooper 
never rightly understood what was meant by “considering.”” She felt rather af- 
fronted, indeed, when, every Christmas, my Lady bestowed a guinea upon her 
god-daughter, ‘‘to buy herself a housewife ;” the guinea or the housewife being 
very little in accordance with the waiting-woman’s notions of her own importance 
or Harriet’s accomplishments. But this was smoothed over by Lady Harriet’s 
observation, when by chance they met in one of the corridors of the Castle, that 
Harriet was growing a very pretty girl; or Lady Marianne’s inquiry of “ Well, 
Mrs. Cooper—is not Harriet coming down this Christmas! I hope she 1s get- 
ting on well with her music t”’ : 

All this tended to place a young w oman whom nature had lavishly endowed, in 

a very false position. Harriet Cooper was a delicate, pleasing-looking girl, who 
greatly enjoyed coming down to Randsley, forthe run of the park and gardens ; 
and who looked upon the young ladies who honoured her with their commenda- 
tions, in the light of wingless angels. Nevertheless, the thought of quitting les- 
sons and back-boards, and settling at once in a home of her own under her mo- 
ther’s protection, was infinitely more agreeable ; and when poor Harriet installed 
herself in the paradise in Albany Street, Regent’s Park, of which the drawing- 
room curtains were blue and yellow, and the carpets yellow and blue, she thought 
herself the happiest, and her mother the greatest of the human kind. A piano, 
chosen rather by the eye than ear, formed part of the furniture; and Harriet’s 
series of views of the Lakes of Cumberland adorned the walls—still yellow and 
blue, to match with the suite: the woods, with the autumnal tinge, and Ullswa- 
ter, with its deep blue watews, having exhausted all the ochre and ultramarine In 
her colour-box. Mrs. Cooper's visiters, consisting of the wealthy trades-people 
of the Randsley family, who had become acquainted with the waiting woman per 
virtue of her vocation, admired and wondered; while poor Harriet blushed 
crimson at her mother’s half-hourly repeated recapitulation of her accomplish- 
ments. 

It happened, unluckily, that, a few months after Mrs. Cooper's installation in 
her new abode, just as all was complete, and the two servants drilled into what she 
considered decent subordination, she was sent for to the Marchioness, her former 
lady, to learn that Lady Harriet was going to be married—that her union with 
the Duke of Wilsden was to take place at the Castle—that several of the royal 
family were to grace the ceremony—and that, as the Marchioness had found it 
impossible to replace her souffre douleur of two-and-twenty years with a person 
equally versed in the twist of her false curls and the dye of her rouge, she should 
take it as an obligation if Mrs. Cooper would come down to the Castle for the 
month preceding the wedding.. Half vexed, half flattered by this tribute to her 
personal consequence, the lady of Albany Street had only to curtsey her acquies- 
cence; but when my Lady added, in a patronizing tone, ** Of course you will 
bring Harriet,’ Mrs. Cooper, though she curtseyed again, resolved in ‘Ars instance 
to disobey ; for at Harriet’s last holiday visit to the Castle, the prudent mother 
had found it necessary to interdict those strolls in the parks or early walks in the 
garden, which exposed so pretty a girl to the approach of my young Lords Alfred 
and Henry; whose assiduities were such as to determine her that the girl should 
never again set foot in the Castle till she was married. Such, indeed, was the 
chief cause of her own retirement from office, and establishment of an indepen- 
dent home for Harriet ; and when Mrs. Cooper stepped into the post-chaise that 
was toconvey her down to Randsley, to render my Lady’s wig worthy of sitting 
at table with a royal highness, her daughter was already happily established in 
Sussex with the family of her grand-father. 

It was late in the autumn when the mother and daughter met once more in Al- 
bany street; Mrs. Cooper rejoicing at her second release from the whips and 
scorns of aristocratic lady's maidhood ; but Harriet—if the truth must be told— 
Harriet pining sadly after the country. She had spent such a happy summer in 
Sussex with her brother and the worthy maiden aunt who presided over her grand- 
father’s establishment !—and Mrs. Cooper's exclamation, on disentangling her- 
self from her daughter’s embraces, of ** Lord biess the girl! how she is tanned ! 
J protest you are grown a perfect fnght’—had been earned by the happiest en- 
joyment of the hay-field and the harvest-field, and all the assistance she could 
render in Aunt Mary’s garden. Mrs. Cooper was still more shocked when Har- 
riet interrupted her slight expressions of gratitude for the gaudy chain and locket 
forwarded to her by her lady godmother, as Lady Harriet’s wedding present, with 
an account of a syllabub party in the hay-field at Longlands, which her mother 
reprobated as highly vulgar and unbecoming. But Mrs. Cooper had soon other 
causes of dissatisfaction. On reminding the young lady that a diligent course of 





French tradesman, consequently, exercises twice the influence in her family ob- 

tained by the vulgar fine ladies of the back shops of Bond Street. It is to his 
wife or daughter a French tradesman invariably looks for the regulation of his 
books, and settlements with his work or shopmen. His wife or daughter superin- 
tends the business of the market and kitchen, without degenerating into the coarse- 
‘ness into which the good housewives of our own country are apt to fall. For, 
the piano-forte playing young lady, when converted into a Mrs Notable, makes up 
in scolding and vociferation for her ignorance in the conduct of an establishment , 
while the French girl, who has been taught to make a bed, cut out linen, and 
arrange a pot-au-feu, or family soup, performs or overlooks these duties with- 
out effort or outcry, Graceful in their manners, and rational in their conver- 
sation, the moment they lay aside the little silk apron and appear in society, 
Frenchwomen of the class in question, are the most companionable as well as 
the best menagéres in the world. It is their pride and glory to understand the 
conduct of a family. d ; 

But Harriet Cooper, ignorant as she was of the practical duties of life, was 
not :aore deficient than those with whom she associated. Like herself, the 
Miss Sarsnets and the Miss Dimities daubed landscapes and played ‘* symponies,” 
though with so much less eclat that Mrs. Cooper was almost justified in her ex- 
pectations that her daughter would eclipse them all, and carry off, before the end 
of ihe season, the hand and heart of a certain Mr. Carat, through whose tempt- 
ing plate-glass windows in Piccadilly, diamond necklaces and services of gilt 
plate shone resplendent. In the midst of these projects, her son John arrived 
to pass a month with his family in town, previous to the signature of his articles 
with an eminent surveyor at Lewes. ‘Though Mrs. Cooper was fond of her son, 
his right-down manners disgusted her artificial sense of propriety. She had very 
little patience either with the plain English or plain dealing of his country ways; 
and Harriet was incomparably her favourite child. 

‘So you haven't picked up a husband for Hatty yet?” was his insulting apos- 
trophe to Mrs. Cooper. ‘ Better have let her pass the winter with Aunt Mary. 
They would have taught her something down at the farm. "Tis a sin and shame 
to see a grown girl of her years so helpless.” ; 

Mamma looked disdainful, and remained ineffably silent. She did not think it 
necessary to communicate her plans to alad of eighteen, unconversant with the 
ways of the world it had been her happiness to live in. But when, a few days 
afterwards, she heard her son bantering his sister on the atteutions of a certain 
young fruiterer named Rowland, who resided in their neighbourhood, she begged 
‘such rubbish’’ might never again be mentioned in her hearing. Harriet blush- 
ed, and looked reproachfully at her brother ; for Harriet happened to think Henry 
Rowland anything but rubbish. Mrs. Cooper had become acquainted with him 
as shopman of the considerable house of business dealt with by the Randsley 
family ; and now, having set up in a small way for himself, and settled in Albany 
Street, she condescended to bestow upon the young man her notice and patron- 
age, as loftily as that of the Marchioness, her late mistress, would have been be- 
stowed upon Mr. Pinchplum, his late master! Young Rowland’s mother, who, 
still preserving her sober widow's weeds, presided over his establishment, was 
not considered worthy of admittance into the politer circles of Albany Street ; 
and the green bunches of Portugal grapes, well papered baskets of China and 
Seville oranges, betlins, shadocks, lemons, limeg, boxes of Guimeraen plumbs 
and Smyrna figs, revolted the fastidious eye of Mrs. Cooper, after the glittering 
display of the wares of her intended son-in-law, the shining head of the house of 
Carat. 

John Cooper, however, was not to be sneered out of the liking with which 
Harriet’s humble admirer had inspired him. He delighted to sit in Rowlana’s 
parlour, on terms of easy friendship with the young man and respect towards the 
young man’s mother. He thought Mrs. Rowland, indeed, a very severe woman. 
She was a sectarian; rigid in her notions, and unswerving in her doctrines. Even 
in John’s presence, she did not scruple to anathematize habits and customs which 
she knew to be those of his family; but, from this frankness, he judged that her 
commiseration extended no farther, and suspected not that, during his absence, 
she was continually announcing to Harry that, if the wish of his heart could be 
fulfilled by a marriage with Harriet Cooper, the wedding-day would be the last 
happy one of his existence. ‘Iam told she has five thousand pounds to her 
fortune,” observed the obstinate old lady; ‘but I tell you, son Harry, I 
would rather see you take for your helpmate,a maiden reared on parish bread, 
in habits of industry, than any flaunting Miss, so much above herself and us.” 

It was in vain Henry protested that the gentle and unpretending Harriet was 
no more of a flaunting Miss, than his friend John Cooper a flaunting Mister. It 
was undeniable that she was the daughter of a dressy, gossiping mother; that 
she played on the piano, and talked French—and that was enough. It was, per- 
haps, in order to convince himself more fully of his mother’s mistake, that Henry 
contrived to throw himself so often in the way of John and his sister, when 
they were setting off to take a quiet walk together, across the Regent's Park to 
the Paddington Fields ; so completely, at last, did he satisfy all remaining doubts, 
that, before her brother returned to Lewes, he had made up his mind that Harriet 
was without a fault, and inepirod hor with a grateful opinion that ho was the 
most agreeable young man of her acquaintance. His manly independent spirit 
was so different from the flippant affectation of Mr. Carat! His handsome 
countenance—his filial respect—his in short, poor Harriet was nearly as 
much in love as her lover; and Mrs. Cooper was glad when the day arrived for 
her son’s departure, in order to break up the intimacy that was beginning to es- 
tablish itself among the young people. 

But the day arrived too late. That very evening, Mrs. Cooper received from 
her rival and friend, Mrs. Sarsnet, an invitation to the wedding of her daughter, 








practice would be necessary to recover all she had lost in music, for want of an 
instrument during the sammer months, Harriet replied, with a deep sigh, not al- 
together attributable to the difficulty of Herz’s Exercises— 

** Do you know, mother” 

‘*My dear, you know how often I have forbidden you to call me mother 
When did you ever hear the young ladies at the Castle call the Marchioness 
mother?” 

“ Do you know, mamma, that I begin almost to wish I had given up less 
time to music and drawing, and learned a fewthings that might be really use- 
ful 

“« Who has put this nonsense into your head, Harriet?” inquired Mrs C., red- 
dening. 

‘“No one has put it into my head, mother—mamma, I mean; but, down at 
the farm, I found I could not do a single thing of any service in the house ; that 
I did not even know how to give orders to the servants.” 

‘**T am not aware that you are likely to be under the necessity of making your- 
self useful in a farm house,” said Mrs. C., with ineffable disdain. ‘I don't 
see how making a cheese or a pudding would qualify you more for the society 
you are likely to move in, than knowing how to take part in a quadrille or a sym- 
pony.” 

“Symphony,” murmured Harriet, in a low voice. 

‘* But I suppose all this stuff is Mary Cooper's putting in your head,” persisted 
her mamina. 

** No, indeed. 
my deficiencies.” 





Aunt Mary is so fond of me that she is willing to forgive all 


Maria, with Mr. Carat, (for wnom she had just been at the pains of securing 
the custom of the noble family of Randsley,) and a petition from Henry Rowland, 
for the hand of Harriet! The first of these two provoking challenges was 
alone accepted. She was afraid her mortification and disappointment might be 
suspected ; and (though little aware that the designing Sarsnets had frustrated 
the intentions of the jeweller towards Harriet in the first instance, by constantly 
thanking heaven in his presence, that ** none of their family had been in service,” 
till his pride took the alarm, and he transferred his matrimonial projects to a 
young lady of purer descent) she felt herself exceedingly ill-used—ill-used by 
the bride and bride-groom—by her son and daughter—by the whole world. Row- 
land was forbid the house, and Harriet forbid to think of him. 

Young ladies are seldom improved as companions, by being crossed in love. 
With no active duties to engage her attention, with no kind brother to comfort 
her, with only her ‘*symponies’’ and paint-brushes—which she had now begun 
to detest, on finding from Jolin and Henry that they incurred the displeasure of 
old Mrs. Ruwland—Harriet fretted herself ill, and became feeble in health and 
peevish in temper. Mrs. Cooper often wished herself back at the Castle, to be 
out of the way of seeing her daughter's red eyes and wasted figure; but, after 
nearly a year of discortent and disaffection, maternal anxiety got the better of 
her pride—she condescended to visit the Rowlands, and gave a reluctant con- 
sent to the union of the young people. 

To her great indignation, the concession she thought to grant as a benefactress, 
was accepted with reluctance by the old lady. Mrs Rowland admitted, that she 
considered the match as bad a business for her sonas Mrs. Cooper considered it 





‘I'm sure she’s vastly obliging,” sneered Mrs. Cooper. 

* But John was always quizzing me for being a fine lady. My brother was | 
angry with me for preferring embroidery to making shirts; and, indeed, | was | 
almost ashamed of myself, when he asked me to make him a set, to find myself 
so bad a plain-worker.”’ | 

‘I won't have you waste your time on no such trash,” cried Mrs. Cooper, with 
a Jady’s-maid contempt forthe duties of the under-housemaid. ‘ What would 
the Miss Sarsnets, and Mrs. Selvage, and all the other genteel families of my 
acquaintance, think, if they were to find my drawing-room littered with rags like 
a ready-made-linen warehouse !” 

By a routine of tea-drinkings, card-parties, and parties to the play, with the 
rich mercers, haberdashers, hatters, or tailors, of Regent's Street and Pall Mall, 
who constituted the visiting list of Albany Street, Mrs. Cooper attempted to 
wean her daughter from her rustic reminiscences. The gaieties of the winter 
were beginning ; for winter is still the gay season of a class over whose circles 
fox-hunting and Parliament exercised no social influence. The trading-classes 
of London still venture to be merry at Christmas, and generous on New-Year's 
Day ; to feast on turkeys and mince pies, dance in the New Year, draw King 
and Queen on Twelfth-Day, and enjoy “Romeo and Juliet” all the more for 
being followed by a pantomime. Christmas is as much ‘heir season as June that 
of their customers. It is then they display to their rivals of the counter their 
fine clothes and fine furniture—their hoards of plate and china—of books in fine 
bindings and pictures in fine frames. Lucky those who are free from the pre- 
tension of exhibiting at the same time the fine manners which they copy from 
the finest of their customers; lucky those who, lixe Harriet Cooper, content 
themselves with the frank simplicity adorning all stations of life, but peculiarly 
becoming in her own. 

Of all gradations of female education, the worst and most injurious is that of 
second-rate accomplishments—the cheap boarding-school system, where girls are 
taught to execute, in an inferior way, what at the best is superficial and of small 
account. Such, unfortunately, is the line chiefly pursued by the shopkeepers of 
London. Unable to bring up their daughters at home, they dispatch them to 
schools in the suburbs, where, instead of learning to write a good hand, ke ep 
their fathers’ books, and superintend the domestic economy of the house, they 
are taught to jabber of Shakspeare and the musical gla*ses in bad English and 





worse French; to squall, out of tune, bravuras to which Malibran alone could | 
render justice: and paint groups of Camellias, in golden vases, which might pass | 
for bunches of bachelors’ button in a brass skillet. 

themselves far wiser than ourselves. 
young girl 


In this the French show | 
The education bestowed in France upon | 
sof the middle classes, is of a more practical kind; and the wife of a | 





for her daughter, and signified an intention of removing from the house of the 
young couple to Bedford, her native place. “J dwelt with my son Harry, only 
in the hope of keeping hin out of harm’s way,” said she. ‘ The lord has not 
prospered my endeavours; so I shall take up my staff, and labour elsewhere.” 
It was in vain that Henry remonstrated, and answered for the filial attentions of 
his bride. *‘* No, no!” said the obstinate old woman; “two mistresses are one 
too many for one household; 1 have been plainly bred. Your Miss would de- 
spise me as much as maybe [ might despise her—so let us even part before hard 
words have been spoken betwixt us.” 

This removal, indeed, was the only thing that tended to reconcile Mrs. Cooper 
tothe match. The old quiz of a mother had been a great obstacle in her eves; 
but no sooner was old Mrs. Rowland safe at Bedford, than she persuaded Henry 
to invest the two thousand five hundred pounds which (instead of five thousand) 
formed the dowry of the bride, in a house and furniture in Wigmore street ; the 
shop floor of which was to be occupied by himself, and the remainder let in 
lodgings. She felt that, when thus eligibly situated, she should be less ashamed 
of acquainting the Marchioness of Randsley (who cared not a straw about the 
matter) that her god-daughter had thrown herself away on a humble tradesman 
The shop was handsomely fitted up. Foreign fruits of the rarest kinds displayed 
their variegated hues in the windows. *‘* Another year,” said John Cooper, on 
paying them his bridal visit, and admiring the tall glass jars of preserves and brandy 
fruit, which, purchased wholesale in the city, formed part of the stock—* ano- 
ther year, Hatty, you will know how to help in all this, and lend a hand to the 
business.” 

Mrs. Cooper, who stood by, rebuked him for supposing that a young lady, 
‘‘eddicated like her daughter, would demean herself by any such drudgery ;” and 
Rowland, still a lover, secretly promised himself, that his pretty Harriet should 
never be required to minister to domestic concerns so much beneath hier notice 
It was highly satisfactory to young Mrs. Rowland’s foolish mother, that, when 
Lady Randsley condescended to despatch her own woman to Wigmore Street, a 
few months afterwards, to ascertain. as she good-naturedly observed, that her old 
friend, Cooper's daughter, was respectably settled, that her successor in office 
could be received by the bride in a handsome apartment, (which she was care- 
ful not to announce as unoccupied lodgings,) and attired in a rich silk dress. pro- 
claiming her elevatior above menial duties. The lady's maid announced on her 
return, that the Rowlands seemed well todo in the world; and Henry forbore 
that night, from what was becoming a nightly ejaculation with him—*| wish to 
goodness we could let our lodgings !” 

For her own part, the young wife would have exerted herself to take a more 
active part in her household, but for the constant reprehensions of her mother 
Mrs. Cooper, having nothing else to do, visited them daily, to interfere and 
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vise ; and, as she saw their business well followed, and their custom increasing, 
insisted that Harriet should not mope herself to death, or wear her eyes out 
hemming dusters ; but take a little pleasure, like Mrs. Carat and the rest of her 
married acquaintance. Now, Henry was not fond of this standard of compari- 
son. He knewthat his own business did not realize two hundred pounds a-year 
while that of Carat was bringing him in nearly as many thousands; and that 
pretensions becoming the jeweller, were ridiculous in the fruiterer. Still, he dia 
not like to degrade his pretty wife to her fitting level. Harriet, who was so fond 
of drawing, must go with her mother to the Exhibition ; Harriet, to whom music 
was such atreat, must go with her mother to some concert, or the pit of the 
Italian Opera. The Marchioness had sent benefit tickets to ‘ Cooper "—the 
Marchioness would expect to hear that her god-daughter had participated in the 
enjoyments. Rowland could easily stay at home, and mind his young man and 
the shop. And thus a chasm was created between the amusements of the hus- 
band and wife. 

Unluckily, after Mrs. Rowland’s first confinement, she fell into delicate health. 
Exertion and household exercise would probably have strengthened a naturally 
frail constitution ; but Mrs. Cooper nursed her after the fashion she had seen the 
Duchess of Wilsden coddled by the Marchioness, previous to the birth of a son 
and heir; and it was pronounced by the medical attendant, that Harriet must not 
attempt to nurse the infant. The little boy was to be brought up by hand ; but, 
between the incompetence of Harriet and the carelessness of an over-tasked maid, 
the business was mismanaged, and the child fell a victim to their blunders. When, 
the following year, a girl was born to the young people, Mrs. Rowland, more 
delicate than ever, insisted upon a wet-nurse; and Henry, though wholly unequal 
to the support of such an expense, could not refuse her request. 

But things had not gone well with him. His business was one of moderate 
gains. ‘Their lodgings were almost invariably empty. A lodging-house, to 
afford comfort to its inmates, must have a stirring active mistress; and Harriet, 
ill and uncomfortable, was becoming slatteraly as well as indolent. She now 
really suffered from exertion. She was not used to lift heavy weights, or en- 
counter damp and cold. Her mother had given her all the feebleness of a fine 
lady. 

But a time was at hand when exertion became doubly necessary. At the 
period when joint stock companies produced a national frenzy, followed by a na- 
tional smash, Mrs. Cooper, without communicating a word to her children, but 
in the vain hope of enabling herself and Harriet to outshine Mrs. Sarsnet and 
her daughters, so rashly invested the remainder of her little capital that, in the 
course of the following year she was obliged to sell off her house in Albany 
street, and take up her abode with the Rowlands. 

“Better have settled an annuity to enable her to live elsewhere!” was the 
admonition contained in a letter from Bedford to Harry Rowland. “ All that 
was before /ad in your household, that woman will render worse.” 

And so it proved. The exertions which their altered circumstances some- 
times compelled the young tradesman to require of his wife, were sure to be 
ehecked by her mother with—“ Ay, ay !—he would not have dared to send you 
slaving into the kitchen, had! not been so miserable fallen in the world!” Never- 
theless, all that personal privation and efforts could effect, was done by Rowland. 
He rose before the dawn, he toiled after midnight, he rarely sat down to a meal, 
in order that Harriet might not be harassed. ‘‘ Poor thing! she was so delicate ! 
—she was not used to work! 

John Cooper, whose prospects in life were cruelly injured by his mother’s im- 
prudence, having accepted a small appointment to India, procured by the inter- 
est of the Randsley family, who generously defrayed his fitting out, was grieved 
when he came to take leave of his family, previous to embarking, to perceive how 
little his sister was able to contribute towards the lightening of her husband's 
cares. Instead of tending her children herself she wanted attendance. Poor Row- 
land, who was now in difficulties, ad found it a hard matter to keep up his re- 
spectability in the world, could, not always refrain froma peevish rejoinder, when 
he found his comforts and household wholly neglected. Every man seemed to 
have a more orderly home than his. There was no method, ne regularity in his 
house. Do what he would, exert himself as he might—things were always neg- 
lected, dirty, disorderly, in Wigmore Street. 

“I’m sure, Mr. Rowland, I can’t guess what you want!’ was Mrs. Cooper's 
rejoinder, whenever he ventured to complain. ‘ You know, I told you from 
the first, my daughter wasn’t eddicated for adrudge. ‘I’m sure, poor thing! 
Harriet never has a sovereign in her purse, nor a new gown to her back. It’s 
unknown what she’s gone through since she married. 1 protest I felt quite 
ashamed last Sunday, when we run against them Carats, as they were stepping 
into their carriage after church, and I saw Maria give such a glance at poor 
Harriet’s old straw bonnet. Tobe sure, Mrs. Carat would have given something 
for the pretty face that was blushing underneath.” 

For Harriet, though pale and delicate, was unluckily prettier than ever—un- 
luckily, because her beauty often attracted attentions which she had not presence 
of mind to repel. By the intervention of her mother, Lord Alfred Randsley liad 
becomé the occupier of the first floor. The rent of 150 guineas a-year was of 
too much consequence to the distressed Rowland, to admit of any hesitation 
about accepting such a tenant; and, once installed under their roof, Lord Alfred 
had soon occasion to notice the privations of his former playmate, and the gal 
lantry or goed nature to minister, on various occasions, io Harriet's taste for 
luxury and ease. He took a servant, whose chief business it was to assist the 
mistress of the house. He bought a piano-forte, which he entreated Mrs. Row- 
land would consider as her own. The grandmother was treated with new shawls, 
and boxes at the theatres, the children with toys and sweetmeats. What could 
Lord Alfred do too much for his old playmate, so strangely mis-matched and out 
of place, as married to a vulgar tradesman ! 

The sequel of all this need not be circumstantially detailed. From folly to 
crime, the road slopes imperceptibly ; and, to the crime of the delinquent, soon 
succeeded exposure, shame, and ruin. Harriet and her mother were driven from 
the house of the honest man they had disgraced, who, broken-hearted and hope- 
less, no longer attempted to stem the tide of difficulties their weakness and im- 
providence had created. Rowland became a declared insolvent ; and, having re- 
solved, for the sake of his children, to attempt the renovation of his fortunes in 
foreign adventure, he proceeded to Bedford, previous to embarking for America, 
to place his worse then orphan girls under the protection of his mother. “ I need 
not say, give them habits of industry—I need not say, teach them to be useful— 
to be good wives—good mothers,” said the miserable man; ‘for I know your 
steady ways of thinking on such matters. Oh, mother! you were right! Had 
she been engaged, as she ought in household duties, she might never have been 
the thing she is—she might never have come to harm !” 

For grievous, indeed, was the harm that had befallen Harriet. With no one to 
turn to for her own or her mother’s maintenance, unable to work, and to beg 
ashamed, the roof of her seducer afforded her an unquiet home. It was there 
that Mrs. Cooper, the misjudging origin of so much evil, withered and died ; and, 
after the loss of her mother, Harriet, a prey to grief and remorse, became lost in 
feebleness and indolence. Even Lord Alfred found her helplessness a burthen. 
He had not expected a fine lady in Cooper's daughter. Even he thought it the 
duty of a female companion to exert herself to provide him with a comfortable 
and orderly home. And, when the Randsley family (who affected to regard Har- 
riet Cooper as a monster of ingratitude and vice) made it a sine gua non of pay- 
ing his Lordship’s debts of honour, that his “ mistress” should be given up, Har- 
rietwas dismissed. 

To subsist upon the scanty annuity vouchsafed her as a reward for the ruin of 
her husband and desertion of her children, would have been impossible to one $0 
little capable of administering to her own necessities. But Heaven was merc!- 
ful. The shocks she had sustained proved too much for so enervated a constitu- 
tion; and Harriet was soon conscious that her career of sorrow was almost at an 
end. The approach of death gives courage. She felt that it was not for her 
father’s daughter to die in a workhouse ora gaol. Aunt Mary, the kind-hearted, 
forgiving, merc!ful Aunt Mary—was still alive, and did not turn away from the 
humble confession of the penitent—‘I have sinned against Heaven and before 
thee.” 

It was in the humble abode where her more deserving parent had seen the 
light, that the unhappy young woman laid down her head to die. Her last hours 
were haunted by agonizing recollections of the home she had neglected, the 
children she had abandoned, the husband she had branded with disgrace ; and her 
sole consolation was the knowledge that Rowland’s mother was rearing her de- 
serted girls in the paths of usefulness and virtue. ‘My poor girls will not be 
deluded out of their sphere!” said she, as she turned her glazing eyes upon her 
sorrowful old aunt. ‘ They will not be misguided to the fate that has befallen 
Poor Harrist Cooper !” 
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THE GURNEY PAPERS. NO. X. 
[Continued from the last Albion.] 


Mr. Kittington appeered a little embarrassed at my appearance, as did Miss 
Foxcroft ; but ladies or ladies’ maids have always a command over themselves, 
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and an aptitude for getting out of scrapes with a presence of mind most wonder- 
ful. ‘The pump-shod professor coloured up ‘“ redder than the cherry,” and look- 
ed more like a fool than usual; but Foxcroft, without moving a muscle of her 
countenance, no sooner saw me appruach, than she let go the flower, upon which 
she was apparently lecturing, and said, as if she had been told to wait till I ar- 
rived, “* Here 7s my master, Sir.” ; 
They say that “ people who live in glass houses should not throw stones 
ere are two or three other things which people so circumstanced should not 
do; not that I mean to infer that lecturing upon “ gereenums” is one of them 
Foxcroft however waggled her pretty figure out of the room, and left Mr. Kiut- 
tington and myself éfe-d-téte, 
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“J beg your pardon, Sir,” said Kittington; “but I really am ashamed to 
trouble you—I Here he faltered, and looked silly again; “but I ig 

« Pray don’t mention it,” saidI: “I think I can almost guess 4 

«Indeed, Sur,”’ said the dancing-master, ‘I assure you I would not have in- 
traded upon you, but——” 

] heard by anticipation the well-known sequel—“I have a very large amount 
to make up next week.” 

« But the circumstances are very peculiar.” 

Here he paused again. 

« Pray don’t apologise,” said I, encouragingly ; ‘“‘my brother, Mr. Cuthbert 
Gurney, is so thoughtless and indolent, that these things are frequently occur- 
ring: 

“Are you aware, Sir,” said Kittington, “of the——” 

“Oh, 1 know, of course,” replied |; ‘there is no necessity for any delicacy 
between us, Mr. Kittingtop ; my brother natura ly expected to hear from you 
after your great attention to Kate, and the others; but have you got it about 
you 
" + Yes, Sir,” said Kittington, “I have brought it with me. Indeed,I had no 
other object in calling here; but I could not have imagined that you were aware 
of the existence of anything of the kind.” 

* Why, I guessed as much,” said I; “but it is of no sort of consequence.” 

“Indeed! Sir,” said Kittington. 

« There can be no objection, Iam sure,” said I. ‘I will undertake to settle 
it without any reference to my brother, who, as I have already said, is too indo- 
Jent to take much trouble about anything.” 














« That is very surprising, Sir!” said Kittington ; ‘‘I think you must be mista- | 


ken. 
No, no,” said I, smiling, “ the same thing has happened often before.” 
Kittington here appeared somewhat astounded, and wishing to relieve him 
from an embarrassment which seemed to be more particular than the occasion 
required, I begged him to hand me the “document,” as I facetiously called his 


* pill,” not liking the word, either as applied to myself or to anybody in the shape | 


of a gentleman to whom I had to pay money. 

How far I should be justified in doing so, Sir,” said Kittington, “I really do 
not know—my position is a very delicate one—and—really I am so overcome by 
the difficulty in which I am placed, or rather, in which I have placed myself, that 
I] am scarcely able to proceed.” 

“T never saw,” said I, so much delicacy on such a point. What scruples 


can you have in accepting what you must feel yourself justly to have acquired, | 


and most richly deserve! I am sure the way my niece Kitty has spoken to us 
of yourattentionand kindness fully justifies you in preferring your claims; so 
let us to business?” 

«My dear Sur,” said Kittington, “the manner in which you meet this subject 
is to me most surprising, and confounds me more than all the rest. I merely 
attended Miss Falwasser and her sister, professionally—and—1l—had no concep- 
tion—she so extremely young—and—the fact is—I—really—I thought I was 
doing may duty in mentioning the fact—-because I had no idea that you were aware 


—in truth I—difference of rank and position—and—besides, Sir, putting aside | 


anything else, l—it is imperative I should mention that I am actually engaged to 
be married.” 


‘** Well, my dear Sir,” said I, “I am very glad to hear it, and sincerely wish 


you joy; but I tell you again, there needs no such explanation. What your | 


marrying has to do with atrifle like this, a matter, no doubt of everyday occur- 
rence with gentlemen of your profession ‘i 





My dear Sir,” said Kittington, turning alternately pale and red, “ indeed, in- | 


deed, it is no such thing: such matters do now and then happen; and waltzing, 
1 confess between ourselves, is rather—it is a little conducive—but this, I assure 
you, I do not consider this by any means a trifling affair.” 

** Why,” said I, getting rather out of patience with the mock-modesty of my 

companion, “* what does it amount to, after all!” 
_ “ Why, Sir,” said Kittington, “although when I took the liberty of sending 
in my name, my intention was, as in duty bound, that is, according to my own 
a have shown you the note: but as it is, it involves a compromise— 
and 

* Oh,” said I, “‘ I want no compromise.” 

“No, Sir,” said Kittington; “‘but I mean Miss Katharine Falwasser 
may ‘ 

“She!” exclaimed I; -‘no, no, she wants no compromise, you may rely upon 
it; you have only to ask and have; there isn't a more liberal-hearted child in the 
world, whatever other faults she may possess.” 

“Child!” said Kittington; there you have used the very word—I said the 
difference of age between her, and 

** And Jane,”’ interrupted I; “ah, there’s a difference of age, but of course 
Jane would not interfere in such a matter as this.” 

“Oh, no,” said Kittington, “I must do Miss Falwasser the justice to say, 
that she distinctly asserts that Miss Jane is totally ignorant of her sister’s 











“ Ah,” said I, “that’s a pity, as they learned together; but Jane is not nearly 
so forward in anything as Kate.” 


“No, no,” said Kittington, ‘ very different characters; but [ really could not | 


have imagined that you could have been aware of the cireumstance, else, as I 
have just said, I should not have felt it necessary to call here, but have sent 
direct to Miss Falwasser herself.”’ 

‘* That’s perfectly useless,” said I; ‘‘don’t worry yourself fora moment ; I 
appreciate your delicacy, and if you will let me see the document as I call it, I 
think the settlement will be the affair of a few minutes.”’ 

“ Well, Sir,” said Kittington, ‘ I have taken my line; I have been very much 
surprised at what has passed between us; I may be censured and laughed at by 


Miss Falwasser: it struck meI had only one course to pureue, and, having adopt- | 


ed that course, can have no hesitation in fulfilling my original intentions with a 
positive assurance that no human being, except ourselves, shall ever hear one 
syllable of the affair.” 

This speech, delivered with a degree of seriousness and earnestness for which 
I certainly was not prepared, and which the delivery of a dancing-master's bill 
for teaching did not appear to me to require, was terminated by his handing me 
a glossy musk-smelling note, of delicate dimensions, which he drew from an en- 
velope which he held in his hand. 

I thought him somewhat of a dandy before, but when I saw this odoriferous 
morsel make its way to the light, I set him downas the most consummate block- 
head IT ever had met with. Having handed me the “ document,” he threw him- 
self into an armed chair with a “ flump” very inconsistent with his usual manner 
of proceeding at Ashmead, and fixed his eyes upon me with an expression of in- 
terest and curiosity, which struck me as very remarkable. I opened the * bill’ 
and read .— 


‘“T have struggled with my feelins ever since we parted; but [| 


canot conqur them. You must have seen how inters:ing I have thought 
you for some time past. I never was happy but the days you were combing, and 


even Jane said I was in love with you—you must know the same. Iam very | 


young, but older than I look for—I am, ] know, near sixteen; for I heard my 
governess say that my mamma made us all two years younger than we really are, 
in order, poor dear thing, to seem younger herself. Jane does not know of this 
letter; but I have persuaded pappy that nobody can teach us to dance like you, 
and he is quite ready you should. If you would make believe you were coming 
to settle at Bath, you might come and call, and I know dear Mrs. Brandyball 
would have you here : and then, dear Henry—you see I know your dear name— 
fam sure pappy would not mind our being married, or if he did, we might 
helope, and when we came back after it was over he would forgive us in a mi- 
nute 

‘Do, do come, dear Henry, and then we can walk out while pappy is playing 
chess; andI can make Jane stay with him—do not be cross with me for this; 
and if you answer me, direct to me, under cover to Mrs. Brandyball, and then 
I shall get it safe—and do send me a lock of your hair—I do love red hair so— 
and say you willcome. I do nothing but play ‘The Opera Hat’ and ‘ Molly 
put the Kettle on,’ the last two tunes we danced to. They have a stupid danc- 
ing-mistress at Montpelier. I never dance now—and never shall—never will— 
no, nor sleep either till youcome. Docome, do, dear Henry, 

“ Yours affectionately, you can guess who. 

“P. S. I shall have a hundred thousand pounds when pappy dies.” 

“Mr. Kittington,” said I, throwing down this precious epistle, “I have a 
thousand apologies to make to you. I had, of course, no conception of an event 
like this, and, of course, could not appreciate either the honourable course you 
have adopted, or the agitation under which, as it appeared to me, you were un- 
necessarily labouring ; it is needless, of course, for me to say that I am totally 
unacquainted with anything concerning the proceedings of this extraordinary girl, 
and confined my speculations to some habitual neglect of my brother in not set- 
tling your account for tuition: but this is a blow which I was not prepared for, 
and yet 

“ The blow, Sir,” said Kittington, modestly but firmly, as if conscious of the 
rectitude of his conduct at the sacrifice of some éclat, ‘is I trust avoided. Of 
course I shall return no answer to the young lady’s letter, however flattering her 
youthful admiration may be ; I resign it to you, and with it, all pretensions to any 
further consideration from her. I will now admit to you that J am under no 
matrimonial engagement; but that when [ found you, asI imagined, lending 
yourself to an arrangement so entirely unsuitable in all its points and bearings, I 
ventured to put a conclusive negative upon it by what perhaps you will admit to 
have been a justifiable exaggeration. I am aware that there is something ludi- 
crous associated in society with the exercise of my profession; but I trust that 
the adoption of that profession from necessity rather than choice, for the support 
of an aged mother and unmarried sister, the widow and daughter of a gentle- 








man, whose indulgence to his spoiled and helpless son left him no means of a 
vee but by the exercise of the only calling for which he was qualitied, has 
4 stifled the feelings of honour which that indulgent father did not fail to im- 
plant in his heart. Sir, I am deeply affected by what has occurred. I nea not 
no that no/syllable of this will be breathed by me; exonerate mié'enly from 
—— in any way induced this unfortunate sentiment on the part of the young 
ady which, in the course of six months, will fade away and také some brighter 
hue. If you think I have acted justly, I am satisfied.” 
Sir,”,said I, méch moved by his manner and evident sincerity, ‘you have 
— up'to the character which you have inherited. Permit me to offer you my 
and, nd to assure you how sincerely I am—as we all must be—indebted to you 
for what you have done.” 
‘* Aware,” said Kittington, “of the feelings which this disclosure must na- 
turally have excited in your breast, I will no longer intrude—I leave the letter 
with you, and——” 


“ Nay,” said I, “stay; take some luncheon—let me beg of you to stay.” 





“No,” said Kittington, “I must not stay—I have pupils to attend at one ; and 
you may judge, Mr. Gurney, what the trials of a man, professing any of the 
lighter arts, must be, when you know that I have to devote the next two hours 
to teaching children to dance, while the mother, of whom I have just spoken to 
you, is lying on a bed of sickness and, I fear, of death. My heart, however, 
will be lighter for what I have done this day ; and, although the thoughtless Miss 
. a may laugh at or despise me, I never shall regret the just course I have 

pted. 

I could make no reply. I shook hands with him cordially, and resolved—no 
matter what. I rang the bell, and he left me—and left me with a new difficulty 
| upon my hands, and one which appeared to me to be insurmountable. It was a 

web so complex, so intertwined, and interlaced, that I could not imagine what 
was to be done. It was clear Mrs. Brandyball had lent herself toa scheme 
| Which she hoped would detach Cuthbert's greatest favourite from him eternally. 
| The letter was to be directed under cover to her. If, therefore, [ made a con- 








| fidence with that hateful woman, she would instantly betray me to Kate. If I 
| condescended to enter upon the subject with Kate herself, which really, consi- 
| dering her age, either computed or ascertained, I could not bring myself to do, 
| she would at once fall into a fit of rage against the dastardly dancing-master, 
who in so base and cowardly a manner had boasted of her affections at the 
| moment of rejecting them; and if I approached Cuthbert himself, the very 
| idea of charging his beloved daughter, as he called her, poor fellow! with such 
an attack, would have toppled me down instantaneously from the slippery ledge 
| of his favour on which Iso equivocally stood at present. 
| I half wished that Kittington had not been so honourable, and that he had run 
| away with the girl: that would have opened Cuthbert’s eyes, and then, perhaps, 
we could have fixed the confederacy upon Mrs. Brandyball, and so have blown 
| up (as poor Tom would like to have done) the whole faction. But this was sel- 
fish. Kittington had behaved admirably ; no fault could be found with him; but 
only conceive what an addition to all the difficulties with which the answer to the 
letter left for Harriet’s perusal this incident was! It must be noticed. It 
could not die away. Kate would not rest content without some sort of acknow- 
ledgment of her address to her “ golden-haired preceptor.” 

There was one striking characteristic in her billet doux which rendered the girl 
less amiable than anything else ; the love part of the affair was not in my mind 
the worst ; the feeling which I hated throughout the whole appeal was the total 
carelessness and callousness with regard to everythiag but self, which pervaded 
every line. As for her affectionate pappy, he was only spoken of as being easily 
deceived, easily imposed upon, and to leave her a fortune at his death. Her sis- 
ter Jane was only noticed as being fixed as a substitute at the chess-table while 
she and her lover were out walking ; and as for her dying brother, not one syllable 
was bestowed on him, although the letter was going to the place where he lay on 
a bed of sickness. I can forgive excess of passion, I can pardon errors of the 
heart—but cold, calculating selfishness I cannot endure, and selfishness in a gir! 
of fifteen or even seventeen is so unnatural a vice that it is doubly hateful 

Well, upstairs I went, with my head whirling, and determined not, in the first 
instance, to mention what hai occurred; for, in fact, I was so little resolved how 
| to act, that I held it prudent to keep this little episode in our family history a 
| secret at present from Harriet. 

- Conrtrasted with the scene just ended below was that which I beheld on enter- 
| ing my wife’s room above. Ihad never beheld her angry before ; but angry she 
| was ; and having been left by herself during my interview with Kittington to 

brood over her anger, was really quite animated. It was, however, of the gent- 

lest nature of rage, and in its highest paroxysms never rose to fever heat. Wo- 

man-like, however, she disdained the idea of so long affecting civility or even tol- 
| eration as regarded Mrs. Bandyball, or of submitting for any ulterior consideration 
| to her imperious sway. The reference to matters of our domestic economy, 
| which were so strictly confidential, seemed to irritate my poor love more than 
_ anything, and the dictation aboutthe wine and the wine-merchant, ‘so insolent !”’ 
_ “so impertinent!" “ What business could Quthbert have to tell her?” “As 
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governess had learnt it, when the necessity for their conversing in any other, 
ceased. Whether any similar effect was to be dreaded from Betsy Well’s at- 
tempts at the inculcation of morality and steadiness into Miss Kitty's mind, I do 
not pretend to say. 

‘** Well, then,” said Harriet, “it seems to me that we cannot possibly get out 
of all our difficulties, so Jet us give it up at once, send this charming letter to 
Cuthbert, and let him see the real merits and virtues of his delightful adopted 
daughter-in-law, and——” 

‘No, no,” said]; “recollect we have poor Tom under our charge—let us not 
hastily overthrow the fabric of family affection. Cuthbert has been duped and 
imposed upon, but all his feelings are kindly * 

« To others, Gilbert,” said Harriet.” ¢ 

Not so only,” replied I, for I could not overcome my brotherly feeling on the 
instant; ‘*he has done much for me, and will do more. I must consider before I 
act: he has left a boy here whom he dearly loves.” 

«What a taste!” said Harriet. 

‘We must not judge of hearts by tastes, Harriet,” said I. ** Cuthbert feels 
bound to poor Tom Falwasser for his mother’s sake, and tenderness in a step- 
father cannot be accounted a vice. No, I must wait and hear how the lad is, and 
then ‘ 

‘And then, my dear Gilbert,” said Harriet, ‘only recollect that whatever our 

feelings may be towards your brother, we are not to be subjected to the govern- 
ment of Mrs. Brandyball.” 

“ There it is,” said I. 

“And as for Kate,” added my wife, “if this affair is kept from him, and 
anything goes wrong with her afterwards, who will be blamed !—Why, you, 
my dear Gilbert, because you did not give him warning of her earliest proceed- 
ings.” 

** That's true,” said I, “very true. But if I can send him good news of the 
boy, and prove to him our solicitude on his account, I am sure—although, as this 
woman says, he feels now a little hurt—unreasona!ly, I admit, at my silence, 
which was unavoidable—he will come round, and all will be well; and as for 
Kate x 

Here Foxcroft’s tap summoned me to the door. I went. 

“Jim, the groom-boy, wants to speak to you, Sir; he is just run up from Mr. 
Sniggs.” 

* Oh!” said I; and leaning over the balustrades, called to the lad to come to 
me. 
“ Well,” said I, “ what's the message?” 

““Whoy, Zur,” said Jem, stepping close to me, and whispering, “‘ Mr. Sniggs’s 
compliments—if you please, Zur, Masrer Tom's peap!”—{ To be continued. } 














BEAUTY, FASHION, MANNERS, &c. 


1. Female Beauty, as preserved and improved by Regimen, Cleanliness, and 
Dress, 4c. fc. By Mrs. A. Walker. Pp. 435. London, T. Hurst. 2. 
The Ladies’ Science of Etiquette. By teeth. Pp. 64. Glasgow, J. 
Reid. 3. The Philosophy of Courtship and Marriage. Pp. 62. Glas- 
gow, Symington and Co. ; Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd; London, Whitta- 
ker and Co. 4. The Honours of the Table; with Hints on Carving. By 
Trussler Redivivus. Pp. 72. Idem. 

On looking at the title-page and glancing over the contents and illustrations of 

the first of these publications, we were forcibly struck with the notion, that it 

must be a most objectionable book, and calculated to be injurious to the welfare 
and happiness of man-kind. What, said we, instruct in further captivating arts, 
those who already possess the power of disturbing all philosophy, and destroying 
the peace of every mind! Itis a monstrous thing; and 

“To gild refined gold; to paint the lily; 

To throw a perfume o'er the violet ;” 

and on the two dangerous charms of female beauty to bestow a stronger magiey 
is wasteful and ridiculous excess. Gray beards will be brought into peril. Mar- 
ried men, after the honeymoon (say two months), will be unable to resist the in- 
crease of extraneous attractions. The young (except dandies and exquisites, who 
think only of their own pretty selves) will be ruined, without a chance of rescue, 
and horse, foot, and dragoons, put hors de combat. Teach the mischievous how 
to do more mischief: itis scandalous! Mrs. Walker has much to answer for ; 
and we shall be glad to revenge ourselves upon her, by picking out a few of her 
faults; say in composition to begin with. 

‘*T am sure (she affirms), that the girl who at fifteen strives not to please, will 
be an ill-natured and disagreeable woman at five and twenty ;’’ meaning, that a 
ginl who does not strive to please at fifteen will not be a very amiable person at 
twenty-five. That is true enough; but who ever saw a fifteener that did not try 
to please? as well expect philosophy at eighteen! [God save the Queen]. 
But let us proceed: we like the ation-ality of the following paragraph, nation 
well : 

‘“*T may say (says Mrs. Walker), that the whole plan of the work is new as 


| for his not recolleeting whether my baby was a boy or a girl, I am glad of it,” said weil as systematic ; and that not leas new are—the consideration of dress ss s 


| Harriet. ‘*He—though he is your brother—should not be its godfather, if it 
| never had a godfather.” 


fine art having definite principles—the vindication of the superiority of fitness to 
fashion, of cleanliness to cosmetics, and of natural complexion to artificial paints 





“Mercy on us, Harriet !”’ said [, laughing at the earnestness of her half-whis- 
' pered rage: ‘‘ why, where have you cherished all this volcanic fire which you are 
pouring out upon poor Cuthbert !” 
‘Poor Cuthbert!”’ said Harriet: “I wish, my dear Gilbert, he had been 
| poor Cuthbert—we should then have been humbler, and happier, and indepen- 
dent.” 
t= Never mind, my dear girl,” said I; ‘‘recollect we can always fall back upon 
| that— 
| ‘ With thee conversing I forget all time. 
All seasons, and their change—all please alike.’ 
| I care as little or less than you for what are called the world’s luxuries ; but I do 
care fora brother's love. I lament the less of that, and I think I ought to make 
a struggle to regain it.” 

“ Why should you have lost it, Gilbert?” asked Harriet, naturally enough. 
|“ We did all we could to make him happy—unfortunately my approaching con- 
finement prevented my showing Mrs. Brandyball so much attention as I other- 
wise would ; but, as for Kate and 

“Hah!” said I, involuntarily. 

“‘T am sure all the children had their way,” continued my poor wife. 

“Yes, they have had their way too much,” replied I: ‘but looking back is 
useless The question is, how we are to act upon this letter! I know exact- 
ly, by the tenor of your conversation, the course you would pursue; but there 
are various things to be considered—more now than before—every hour adds 
new difficulties—new events transpire—in short, confusion seems worse con- 
| founded.” 

«« Now, then,” said Harriet, starting from her languid, listless attitude into the 
action perpendicular, “I know what Mr. Kittington has been here about.” 
| | started with astonishment. 
| « What,” said I, with affected suprise, ‘can Mr. Kittington’s calling here have 

to do with our decision upon that letter!” 
| «Everything, Gilbert,” said Harriet, shaking her head, as much as to deprecate 
my efforts at mystification. ‘Jt won't do, Gilbert ; she has written him a love- 
levter.”’ 

“Why, Harriet,” said I, thrown off my guard completely, “ that girl Foxcroft 
has been listening.” 

«Not she, vpon my honour, that I know of,” said Harriet; “and I am not 
particularly grateful to you for supposing that I should pick up information by any 
| such means; however, you nave let out the secret, which was no secret to me ; 
| for although I was ignorant of the actual fact, I have seen enough of Miss Kitty’s 
| conduct to the man to be quite prepared for such an event. So, then, we shall 
| afford conversation for the whole county.” 

‘No, love, no,” said1; ‘you have, with all a woman's prescience, hit upon 
the truth; but the secret is safe in the keeping of Mr. Kittington.” 

“Ts that likely?” said Harriet. 

“] will pledge my honour,” said I; “but let me implore you to be equally 
cautious—not even to your mother drop a hint of the circumstance. The dis- 
closure has laid a new load of difficulties upon us, and what is to be done must 
form a new feature of our present debate. Here is the precious epistle, in which 
the advantages of a brilliant boarding-school education develope themselves, not 
only in the expression of feelings and sentiments suited to other ages and sta- 
tions than those of Miss Kitty, but in occasional orthographical slips, which prove, 
as Foote said of the “ Agoos” which were “kurd hear,” that the young ladies’ 
fascinations are not spells. Upon my life the thing is so ridiculous that I cannot 
bring myself to be serious, however serious in point of fact the consequences may 
be.” 

Saying which, I tossed the odoriferous morceau into her lap, and watched her 
as she read it. 





Kitty Falwasser was in some degree strengthened by the accounts which little— 


conversation and remarks upon “men and things” 
made in terms and in atone that startled poor Betsy, but who, being two or three 
vears older, used to listen to them, in order, as she told her sisters, to endeavour 
to correct her junior’s morals and amend her taste. I remember to have heard of 
a nobleman who engaged a governess in France who could not speak a2 word of 
English, in order that his daughter, whom he placed under her care, should learn 
French, through the acknowledged impossibility of speaking to the young pre- 
ceptress in any other language. It did not succeed to the fullest extent, for the 





“Exactly what I expected,” said Harriet, as she laid down the note. And it | 
appeared that her intuitive apprehension of the course likely to be pursued by Miss | 


now growing big—Bettina—the amiable Betsy Wells—gave of the young lady's | 
which were carried on and | 


. ar - 3¢ until the Frenct 
young lady, preferring her native tongue, continued to speak it until the French | 


—the view of the relation of colours to each other, of their application to the 
face by contrast and reflection, and of their power to correct every fault of com- 
plexion—the exposition of the various modes of enhancing the effect of fine 
forms and features, and of correcting faulty ones—the generalizations or simplifi- 
cations which regard the composition of dress—the views as to character, simpli- 
city and ornament in dress, &c. &c. &c. as wellas the method of illustrating 
these by drawings.” 

But having done our spite, we may confess that Mrs. Walker, admirably assis- 
ted by Parris and Wright, with forms and countenances on which, by a simple 
contrivance, changes of dress and colour are made to shew their different effects, 
and by Sir A. Carlisle at the top of her medical advisers on the subject of regi- 
men and health, has really produced a work full of excellent precepts for the 
proper care and cultivation of the fairsex. There is nothing left out; and the 
necessary attention to cleanliness, ablutions, the hair, nails, bathing, air, colds, 
&c. &c. &c. is not only enforced with judgment, but particular directions are 
given for every circumstance o1 condition in life. 

It is to Part III. ‘* Dress,” that we turn for more particular notice ; the intro- 
duction is grand—rotundo ore. 

“‘ Clothing (quoth Mrs. Walker), is intended to act as a barrier between the 

natural temperature of the body, and the external temperature of the atmosphere 
—a barrier which ought to be more or less impervious, according as the changes 
or excesses of external temperature are more or less likely to injure the organs. 
The properties of the various substances, used asclothing, arise from their being 
good or bad conductors of caloric (or the cause of heat), and electricity, from the 
quantity of moisture which they imbibe, either from the external air, or from the 
emanations of the body, and from the facility with which they allow it to escape. 
Itis evident, that that substance which is a bad conductorof caloric will be the 
warmest, because it neither allows of the escape of the caloric from the body, nor 
permits any caloric to penetrate it, and it consequently leaves the internal heat to 
concentrate on the surface of the skin.” 
Having thus scientifically laid the foundations of millinery, the writer offers 
some judicious remarks on the wearing of flannel, and shews, that its habitual 
| use, next the skin, is to be deprecated, inasmuch as it prevents its being effica- 
ciously employed in cases of need, when it would be an invaluable remedy. 

Stays are rather delicate subjects for male critics, and, therefore, we pass them 
by with our Alace! Busks are still more ticklish, and corsets—we must refer 
to Mrs. Huntley, p. of mystical numbers, thrice three, or in figures 333. We 
will, however, venture to touch upon the bustle. Nothing, we are assured “ can 
be in worse taste than the monstrous and ill-slaped bustles we commonly see, 
sometimes placed altogether on one side, and sometimes so irregular, that they 
look as if some domestic utensil were fastened under the dress French women 
have a much better contrivance, which they call a fournure. The tournure is a 
handkerchief, drawn by the end through the stay-lace at the waistband. It 
raises up the folds of the dress, makes them fall with elegance, and diminishes, in 
summer, the necessity of wearing a number of muslin petticoats. By way of 
giving a finish to the style and arrangement of the dress, the robe is then drawn 
a little on one side, pressed down onthe hips with the back of the hands, and 
the tips of the fingers are passed several times through the folds behind.” _Gar- 
ters are important, now that her majesty wears one upon her arm; and it is de- 
lightful to know, that the meanest of her subjects may do more than that, for, 

“if the calf of the leg is slender, and the knee small, two garters may be worn ; 
one above, and the other below.” 

But we must leave this really practical, sensible, and useful volume to the 
sex for whom it is intended : they will find it full of good advice upon almost 
every subject which concerns their daily and nightly comfort, their external ap- 
pearance to the greatest advantage, and to their general health and happiness. 

| To finish ; we shall take leave to quote some observations on the French fashions, 

which, though not very gallant to our continental rivals, contain some just and 

pointed counsel. ae 

| “The women of France, considered generally, are the ugliest in Europe. 

Strange to tell, it isin this very ugliness and vanity, which have just been de- 
scribed, that originates French fashion. Does a Frenchwoman assume an in- 

| mense bonnet, in order that the ribands and other appendages of which it admits 
may either soften or withdraw attention from her angular features! The Eng- 
lishwoman throws aside her smaller bonnet within which beauty alone could be 

seen, and obtrudes on the spectator a trumpery dress instead of charming fea- 

tures. How supid and absurd a sacrifice! The Englishwoman, whose neck 
may be relatively short, round, polished, and white, absurdly adopts the same d1s- 
guises, and leaves herself as little neck as a pig ! Does a Frenchwoman assoms 
monstrous sleeves, en gigot, to cause a waist in which there is almost alwax 
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saccioe expansion of the lower ribs to appear less by comparison? The En- 
selishaeoman, whose waist is almost always slender enough, not only adopts the 


i cench monstrosity, but laces herself until she brings on the frightful catalogue | 


«f diseases described by Mr. Coulson, in his interesting work on the ‘ Deformi 
“aoe of the Chest.’ Does a Frenchwoman assu‘ne a wide skirt and numerous 
érimaraings to aid the last-mentioned purpose as to the waist, as well as to conceal 
‘ver meagre and bony limbs? The Englishwoman follows the example, and adds 
“# her ampler hips and relatively shorter limbs, until she converts herself into a 
Spemless mass. Does a Frenchwoman adopt the strongest and most glaring co- 
Seurs, to overpower the yellow, green, and black horrors of her visage, or the 
‘rightful mustaches of her upper lip, or her coarse and dirty black hair! The 
{Saglishwoman assumes the fashionable colour, which is equally calculated to 
avakke her look ill and the Frenchwoman well, and which renders her exquisite 
«complexion insipid, and gives to her soft and piacid features the air of ‘un mou- 
‘ore gua réve.’ So complete is the imposition generated by French ugliness and 
‘vanity, that the French, as a pastime and solace to these amiable qualities, em- 
gtoy themselves extensively in making models and pictures of dresses, which 
they never wear—which their means indeed, do not permit of their wearing,— 
Sut which strangers, in their simplicity, adopt. So complete is this imposition, 
«fet the most ignorant French pretender finds instant employment as a dressma- 
kee ta London; her stock in trade being formed so monstrous as utterly to de- 
sirey our bellezzt pellegrina, colours that render our women hideous, and though 
Cast not least the incapability of speaking one word of English. So complete 
es this imposition that, in London, many English dressmakers, when their fea- 
sures are hard enough, and their complexion dark enough, find their profit in as- 
seming French names, and refusing to sperk one word of English. Some, in- 
feed, of the more daring make a curious mixture of both languages ; while the 
Sexs capable pretenders stupidly speak one word or sentence of tolerable French, 
amd the next of vulgar English! Bating the imposition, however, the success 
wf these wo nen is as well warranted as that of their genuine French rivals. In 
wath, that success becomes the natural and merited punishment of the silly and 
wulgar creatures (for there is a vulgar of all ranks), who, instead of enhancing 
<beir beauty by the fitness of dress, deteriorate it by fashions which they run 
after with the mob, and which alone would render them vulgar if they had no 
xther claim to vulgarity, inthat want of mind which knows not how to consult 
éudi vidual beauty and ture even vulgar fashions to its purpose. Happily, a new 
esa has lately commenced. Enlightened women of all ranks begin to extract, 
“ror the fashion of the mob, only what suits their individual forms and features , 
all begin to understand the influence of the various forms of dress upon the figure 
ced the features, and that of the various colours of dress upon the complexion. 
(ne of the most fashionable dressmakers, a few days ago, said, ‘We are now 
jnding out that all imitation is vulgar, seeing that no two persons are alike _ 
K.ccordingly, in walking at the west end of the town, about five o’clock during 
ume season, we meet many ladies who, without entirely abandoning the vulgar 
‘ashion, yet admirably modify it, or boldly depart from it, to suit their own figure, 
features or complexion. These ladies mey know little or nothing of the general 
yréuciples of dress which are here delivered, and which are applicable to 
every one; but each has at least more or less perfectly discovered what suits 
ber individually; and it is often delightful to observe the ingenuity with 
ewhéch this is applied. The ladies are now numerous who purchase no article of 
dress merely because it is of ashape or a colour which is preferred by the vulgar 
who follew every fashion, but which would destroy all pretension to beauty on 
mer own part. Such errors are now committed only by the most ignorant and 
tasteless persons. On the contrary, it may be extensively observed, that ladies of 
“Se most refined taste are distinguished, especially as to promenade dress, by the 
simplest and chastest costume; and so surely Is this the case, that if any one 
Sappened to follow a lady whose dress is marked by these characteristics, and 
which presents sombre and, in themselves, less agreeable colours, he may almost 
eertainly predict handsome features and a beautiful complexion ; because these 
elours, if jadiciously chosen, render almost every complexion striking and bril- 
Sant. When ignorant people, who understand not the meaning of such a choice 
of forms and colours, observe such unexpected beauty, their surprise Is express- 
din exclamations, and they never fail, in their ignorance, to add, ‘ How much 
ware beautiful she would be if the forms and colours of her dress were prettier,’ 
that is, more gaudy! Their mistake is gross and vulgar; and the frequent oc- 
<asion of itis a proof that, at least among certain classes, public taste is rapidly 
rmprovini.’ 
‘Yhe second publication on our list, and the third, are, apparently, from Greeks 
§ Glasgow and it might have been more captivating if the latter had taught the 
™hilosophy after Marriege, as well as in the progress fowards that happy condi- 
n. But before coming to it, we must say a few words to No. 2, a work which 
vxes had the distinction of being presecuted by the * Hints on Etiquette,”’ and 
canvicted of piracy, in the clear estimation of lawyers, judge, and jury. Thus 
‘id the “Science of Etiquette” find out, in quite another sense, the * Phi- 
bosephy of Court-ship,” 2. e. damages and expenses! Let this be a warning to 
« feture writers on the subject, and, anless they have something new to propose, 
et them eschew it. Are theretwo ways of making a bow! no; unless you turn 
*he chair upside down like the tumblers at Bartlemy fair: two ways of entering a 
seam! no; unless you prefer the window to the door; two ways of going out? 
me; unless you abandon the common walk, and execute the feat by somer- 


| necessary, then, to avoid this error, it is much more so to avoid‘ smelling at your 
meat,’ when on the fork, before putting it to yourmouth. * * * To be well 
received, be circumspect at table, where it is exceedingly rude to scratch any part 
| of your body, to spit, to blow your nose (if you cannot avoid it, turn your head), 
| to eat greedily, to lean your elbows on the table, to sit too far from it, to pick your 
; teeth befure the dishes are removed, or leave table before grace is said. + ¢ # 
| Pinch no one in conversation to make him listen or admire a witticism.” 

“To young ladies, who ouglit to be the patterns of society, the models of 
politeness, the beau ideal of good manners, we would say, permit a few words of 
friendly advice. ‘To be what you ought to be, ‘never be afraid to blush ; do not 
talk loud; refrain from talking much ; donot even heara double entendre ; 
avoid lightness of carriage ; be discreet; effect no languishing ; dare to be 
prudish ; benot too free ; dread tob cheap ; be modest, and moderate in dress ; 
shun the idea of a vain woman ; study dignity of manner; boast not of your 
appetite, nor say any thing that conveys an indelicate idea ; receive a salute 
modestly ; be affable with the men, but not familiar ; be civil, but not complying ; 
be not always laughing and talking ; seem not to hear improper conversation.” 

“ As eating a great deal is deeined indelicate in a lady (for her character ought 
to be rather divine than sensual), it is ill manners to help her to a large slice of 
meat at once.” 





RUSSIA AND HER DESIGNS ON INDIA. 


Irom Blackwood’s Magazine. 

There are reports that Russia is busy in fermenting disturbances in British 
India. The ambition of this Government for giving herseif trouble seems al- 
ready extensive enough. She has a war on her hands with Circassia, Poland is 
at her side as angry as a chained tiger, and eager to break the chain. In the one 
she is forced to keep up an army of 50,000 men, the other has a whole army in 
garrison; upon her lies Turkey, which she watches with another army. And 
now, with Persia watched by another army, she is speculating on making India 
the exercising-gruund for another; and the whole being rounded by ber grand 
speculation of making the Mediterranean what she has made the Euxine and has 
nearly made the Baliic, a Russian lake, at the unquestionable certainty of a war 
with England in due season, which would as unquestionably merge into a general 
collision of all the kingdoms of Europe. 

Can human guilt go beyond the crime of those who solicit war? If Russia 
ever sends a soldier across the Indian frontier, she will have opened the floodgates 
to an inundation of blood that it may be beyond all human power to stem. But 
if any one throne on earth is less justifiable than another in this homicide 
ambition, that throne is Russia. She has at this time the largest extent of solid 
land under her dominion that has belonged to any sceptre since the fall of Rome. 
The Emperor can travel five thousand miles ahead without passing his frontier. 
His sceptre with one sweep touches the Ba:tic and the Pacific, the Pole, and al- 
most the Line. But the condition of his empire is still more remaikably one 
which should prohibit ambition. Nine-tenths of it require all the fostering hand 
of a paternal Government. A hundred years of domestic tranquillity, and five 
hundred years of the whole devot:on of imperial energies to bring out the ener- 
gies of the people, would not be more than is absolutely necessary to the true 
developement of the capaci'ies of Russia for strength, affluence, industry, and 
national happiness. Of all countries on earth, she has not merely the widest ex- 
panse for the noblest labour,—that labour which plants cities where deserts once 
were, fills the mighty morass with gorgeous fertility, pours population over the 
waste, and raises from the whole boundless conquest over nature and circum- 
stance the trophies of public knowledge, intelligence and virtue ; but she has the 
securest means for its exercise. She has no jealous neighbours capable of taking 
her by surprise, or compelling her to intermit her peaceful objects in the prepara- 
tive against hostile aggression. She has in her interior none of that heated and 
compressed population which, in other lands, ferments into civil war. The vast 
space over which her people are spread, the still vaster space over which it may 
spread without limit for centuries, preclude all national disturbance, all of that 
fretful passion for change which forces the eyes of other sovereigns to be per- 
petually painfully awake. With an empire spreading into every variety of cli- | 
mate, with seas, mountains, plains, and forests, all on a scale of the most magni- | 
ficent nature, within her bosom; with fifty millions of men at this moment to 
rejoice in her protection, and send up their gratitude to her throne; what more 
could king or demi-god desire’ But no, this is not enough; a crafty council, 
shivering among the swamps and snows of the Ladoga, the Cabinet of St. Pe- 








tersburgh, think that this is not enough for the happiness of their Emperor. 
With three-fourths of Asia at his foot, he must sleep on an uneasy pillow until | 
he has covered the Circassian mountains with the blood of their brave people ; | 
until he has crushed the throne of the Sultan in another mire of blood; until he | 
| has swept the Arab, the Egyptian, the Persian, and the Indian like a whirlwind, 

and left the marks of his ill-omened triumph on the shores of Bengal. If we do 
| injustice to Russia, we do it only on the authorities of her own advocates; the 
| German gazettes, notoriously in Ruésian pay, continually menace a war in India. 
| The Russian military unanimously pronounce it a mere promenade, and calculate 
on its success as a matter of inevitable certainty. We desire to do no injustice 
to the character of the Emperor; but we see Peland crushed, Persia shackled, 
Turkey kept under the lash, and the last conquest fiercely urged, which, by seizing 





. » whole chain of the Caucasian countries, must wholly usurp possession of the 
seis; two ways of eating? no; unless you employ your nose instead of your | the whole chain ‘ y P pos 


saouth, and spoil your snuff-hole for ever. It is indeed, a dangerous vanity to pre- 
send to go beyond the “ Hints” on teaching etiquette. 

“ Avoid all indelicate expressions, and appear uot to understand any that may 
be uttered in your presence. Some ladies not only relish double entendres, but 
actually use them. Yet, however much it may create a feeling of cleverness a’ 
éhe moment, cool reflection is, aiterwards, sure to condemn it both on the part of 
the speaker and listener. Such discourse, wanton glances, and lightness of car- 
viage, are considered by men as gauntlets to dare them to speak and act in a more 
fvee and unguarded manner than they otherwise would have the boldness to do. 
let it be impressed upon your mind, that many ladies have lost their character 
through a little indiscretion on these heads—and it is as bad with the world to ap- 
pear to have lost caste, as really to have lost it.” 

No. 3. 
inties, though owr author is not too exigent. ‘*! would not (he says) ask her to 
compound a pudding, or ready a steak with her own hands; but I would have 
her to know something of the nature of such operations, in order that she might 
check carelessness, or instruct ignorance in the ‘help.’ I would deem it unrea- 
sonable to ask her to adjust the apparatus of the dinner table, but I should like 
se see her with an eye schooled to detect any irregularity or misplacement 
* * * JT know (he learnedly adds, though we cannot tell why he uses the 
Latin* in writing for ladies) that I run no small risk of being accused of Spartan 
varbar sm, when | assert that a knowledge of the ars culimaria should form 
part of every young la¢y’s education.” And what follows is still better: “I do 
mot say that you should teach a woman rope-dancing, because she may elope with 
te manager of acircus. 
wie issitudes of life.” 
tancing ; for, “* When health is wanting, there can be no certain or permanent hap- 
The house becomes, so to speak, an infirmary, to which every succeed- 
eg birth adds a new patient—the pathway from the bed-chamber to the church- 
vard is detined with fearful distinctness—and madness, with his rattling chain; 
and gibbering idiotcy, with his cold and meaningless smile, are seldom far from 
che mansion.”’ But forewarned, forearmed; and the wooer has plenty of good 
advice in these pages. Ex. gr. * Love, like fire, is a good servant, but a bad 
master; and to follow, exclusively, its dictates, is as unsafe as /o fi tch a danger- 

us leap blindfolded. Whenever one begins to feel affection ‘tugging at his 
mart,’ therefore, he should put in exercise an extra proportion of caution and ce- 
uberation. A beautiful garden smiles before him; but if he rush headlong to 
Sariquet in its charms, be may, perchance, be overwhelmed in the bogs and quick 
vands which interrene, and the fair prospect vanish from his grasp, 


pueess. 


‘ Like the elfin bell in the mountain pool.’ 
At Glasgow there is an admirable means of testing a young lady’s literary and 
ragral taste, which, we regret to think, exists not in London, or any where be- 
ween the metropolis and Gretna Green. The author informeth, “If you wish 
t¢ kerow the bent of her mind, so far as literature is concerned, let her accompa- 


~¥ you to my friend Symington’s Emporium, and request her to select, from his | 


swrre of tomes, a volume which may be an appropriate present to your sister. 


Chis is atest which will be more effectual, because altogether unsuspected. In | 


ected conversation she might dote vpon Hannah More, but depend upon it she 
will select her namesake TJ'om, if she really prefer the one to the other. Proba- 
txm cst.’ To crown his precepts, he says, [ would also call in Phrenology, as 
the counsellor, of all others the most to be depended on. * * * 
wan acts with iaconsideration in this respect, | know of no sight more terrific, 
‘ean the cloud of bills which darken his table at the close of the first six months 
‘rem the date of marriage.” See also that the husband hath the organ of philo- 
scovenitiveness, for “the man who hath no love for children—-who shrinks from 
fwexr fondling embrace, and turns away with stolid apathy from their lisping prat- 
le, ie a species of /usus nature, or social monster, who is greatly incapable to 
ect @ befitting part in the domestic drama. If you are cold and careless in this 
senpect. be certain that there is something unsound at bottom.” We fear that, 
wnatever the author himself may be in this respect, he is deplorably. unsound in 
fae upper story; bnt not being a jury de lunatico inquirendo, we now leave him 
w his fame and fate. 

The carving directions (No 4) are so much as before, that we need not cut out 
wang specimen slices ; the following, of the newest order, may suffice :-— 

“{w eating your soup, to poke your nose into the plate is vulgar and unbecom- 
ing. ithas the appearance of being used to hard work. *4* * If it be 


* And Greek, too, for urging that man and wife st ould be of the same religion. 





Philosophy of Courtship. —A wife ought to know a little of domestic | 


But I would have her educated so as to meet all the | 
But health ina wife is even more important than rope- | 


When a| 


| Black Sea, lay Asia Minor open to hourly nvasion in the east, make the Euphrates 
| a Russian river, the Persian Gulf a Russian dock,and leave nothing between her rage 
| of conquest and British India but the crumbling barrier of a few native princes, 
| equally ready to slaughter each other or revolt to the party who will bribe them 
with the most lavish hand. 
One characteristic of the Russian Cabinet is, the extraordinary quantity of 
diplomacy which it employs ; it has more ministerial agents accredited to European 
| courts than any other sovereign power of Europe; for one public minister it 
| probably has ten unaccredited, but much more active. It is infinitely to the dis- 
grace of the foreign nobility, that they are generally grasping for official situa- 
tions, and that where they cannot attain high and ostensible ones, they are scan- 
dalously ready to take low and unacknowledged ones. This is peculiarly the 
case in Russia, which abounds in princes, and which has probably ten spies for 
| one minister. We take it for granted that, excepting a few of the higher nobility, 
| the whole affair of the Russian men of rank who travel through Europe are, un- 
der one form or another, spies. Thus we have Russian nobles who come over 
| to this country as regularly every year as the swallows; some smitten with the 
| love of agriculture, others with an irrepressible taste for manufactures, others so 
enthusiastically fond of horse-racing and hunting, that they cannot live a season 
| out of Melton and Newmarket. They come over with dashing equipages, a 
strong hunting establishment, and a full purse. Their bettings introduce them, 
of course, among the patricians of the turf: they are invited to the clubs, they 
dine at the houses of noblemen. the bottle circulates,the conversation flows freely, 
the Court and the Ministry, the politics of the country, and the characters of 
public men are talked of without limit, and without disguise. Some of those 
noblemen, perhaps, are ministers themselves, or at least acquainted with the ob 
jects of Government. Familiarity, capital claret, and long conversation, natural- 
ly let out every thing. The evening, at length, is over, and the club retire to 
rest, the Russian retires to his port-folio, writes his despatch, sends it surcharged 
with the news of the day to his agent of correspondence in the metropolis, and 
has done his duty as a diplomatist for the next twenty-four-hours. We name no 
names, but the domino will fit a dozen of the best dancers of the Mazurka, best 
players of Ecarté, and best whiskered Meltonians in the living annals of hunting 
and horse-racing. 

A curious instance of this order is given, though so far off as India, by an 
intelligent correspondent of one of the papers. It seems that the Government 
of Bombay have arrested three persons ascertained to be Russian agents, and 
| caught in the very fact of exciting the natives to insurrection. The despatches 
| relative to this arrest have, says the same correspondent, been transmitted with- 
| in this month to Downing street. The letter states that, afew months since, a 
| Polish Count, an attaché of the Russian embassy at the Court of Persia, had 

been employed on a peregrination through India. The Count travels simply, of 
course, as a tourist; his object is, professedly, to amuse his leisure and delight 
his eyes with the antiquities and beauties of the country. He first goes to La- 
| hore, and after having visited the country of Runjeet Sing and his commander- 


| in-chief, Allard the Frenchman, he is further to amuse his Icisure by taking a 
survey of the whole of British India. One fact is known, that the Count is 
handsomely supplied with funds. On leaving Teharan, he took with him three 
hundred thousand francs, or twelve thousand pounds. We may be pardoned 
| for doubting that this showy preparative was altogether the property of the little 
attaché to the obscure embassy of Teharan. The Count’s history is also acu- 
rious one. He had held a commission in a Polish regiment. In the insurrec- 
tion of 1830 he joined his countrymen, of course was beaten, ran out of the 


ae = civilization—or is it with the decided intention of attacking British 

Let us suppose the case, that a Russian army poured itself in from the Per- 
siau frontier, while another force passed the mountains; that the whole w 
concentrated in the noithern provinces, and the tide of invasion rolled een 
the British cities. Let us suppose further, that Russia succeeded in aepbbeien 
the native powers, that she raised the fallen barbarism of the Mabrattas into life 
again, and with all the hordes of pindaries and plunderers, joining the Tartare , t 
her own wildernesses, poured a flood of fire aad gore through the regions fertil; 
zed and civilized by a hundred years’ dominion of British laws, manners ~~ 
protection. What would be the gain to humanity! the whole “Golden Penis 
sula’’ must be instantly a scene of most desperate warfare. The British Indian 
army amount to three hundred thousand men, brave soldiers, capitally officered, 
and incomparably provided with all the equipments of war, masters of the coun. 
try, in possession of all the fortresses, and acquainted with every mountain-path 
river, ford, and masters in every quarter of the navigation of the great rivers. 
There can be no doubt that these three hundred thousand men, gallantly conduet- 
ed, and thus fighting on their own ground, would be equal to twice the number 
of any troops that Russia could ever pour into the peninsula. It is true that the 
dependence of Russia would be, not upon her own troops, but upon the multi- 
tude of Indians whom she might raise in armed bands to distract the British ar- 
mies, harass their movements, and destroy them. But whata scene of hideous 
slaughter must all this be ; what thousands and ten thousands of human beings 
must be trampled into the grave ; what cities must be ruined ; what havoc must 
be made of the labour of man; what noble monuments of ancient skill and mo- 
dern wealth must be levelled with the dust; what savage passions roused into 
flame ; what utter extinction of the rising hopes of India, delivered over once 
again to barbarism! and all for what? If the British power could be finally 
broken down, can any man in his senses say, that Russia would be its successor 2 
The soil, saturated with blood and covered with ashes, must be given over to 
barbarism ; and the barbarism itself must be devoted to perpetual war, until all 
India was either grasped in the chain of some overwhelming tyranny, or the hu- 
man race perished and sank away piecemeal, like the fragments of a corpse, into 
dust and pollution, But would Russia be suffered to fulfil this career with im- 
punity? Where would the fleets of England be? Would the British thunders 
sleep! Where would the British armies be, while there was a spot of the 
British shores on which they could plant their foot? Would the swords of 
Europe be suffered to rust in their scabbards while the hammer of the Northern 
Thor and the club of Woden were thus crashing through the barriers to univer- 
salempire! The Eastern war would be but a prelude to the universal rising of 
the Westin arms. What would become of the commercial growth of Russia 
herself during this period of foreign contlict? All the labours of the manufac- 
tory, the exchange, the mart, must be instantly at anend. Her nobles derive 
their chtef revenues from the sale of their tallow, hemp, tar, and a multitude of 
things required for ship-building, for which their chief customer is England It 
was the cessation of ths commerce, through the frenzy of the Emperor Paul, 
that roused the nobility against him, and ended in taking his life. But if Nicho- 
las were safe against such a feeling—which he is not, and which no Ruasian em- 
peror ever can be, until his country ceases to be a country of serfs ruled by a de- 
spotic king, and his people forget the desperate resources of barbaric vengeance 
in the perception of public right—what must be the hazards of Russia herself? 
Napoleon's invasion failed. But why! because his hour was come. His furivus 
ambition had ripened and swelled till it must drop from the tree. And extrava- 
gant as this idea may appear, it will be such only to those who know not the 
strong infatuation that actually sat upon him from the moment when the idea 
of the Russian invasion first found a place in his mind. Every man of his coun- 
cil remonstrated against it before he left France—every man of his generals 
shrank from itin the field. He himself spent whole nights of anxiety, calculating 
the hazards of the enterprise. But an evil spirit was on him, and he rushed to 
be undone. 

But if Ruasia, with her deserts, her swamps, her forests, and the fortitude of 
a people undoubtedly brave, should finally repel an invading army, what must be 
the slaughters, the burnings, the havoc of personal happiness, the countless 
miseries necessarily following the steps of either a fighting ora flying army ! 
She mightbe thrown back a hundred years in a campaign—and who would be 
the criminal! Her Emperor! And for what!—to add the whole East to the 
whole North, possess an extent of territory which no man could govern, and 
no nation could keep ; roll onin a tide of perpetual blood, to quench a blaze of 
perpetual insurrection ; and, after a life of tempest, go down to the grave loaded 
with the curses of mankind! 

But might not Russia be taught a lesson more direct still! What could prevent 
a British force of 100,00 men from setting foot on the shores of the Baltic, and 
never withdrawing till they marchedon St. Petersburg? Russia never had a force 
in Europe that could face 100,000 British troops, or half the number. She has 
seen cc capital seized by the French, after a march across Europe. She 
might still, more suddenly, see another stormed by the British, after a march of a 
few leagues from the shore. The dynasty of the Czars might be carried back to 
a British dungeon, and the fate of Napoleon be repeated by his successor in the 
mad and wicked ambition of universal empire. Still we will doubt the rumours 
of Russian hostility. Her Emperor has too little to gain, too much to lose, too 
much to settle, too much tokeep. If that Emperor is wise, he will play the no 
ble part of a pacificator of Europe; if he is mad, he will exhibit as its assailant. 
In either case, England, if she could once throw off the nightmare of her worth- 
less and yet cumbrous Ministry, might defy him for ever. But India must not 
be touched. A Russian musket fired there, and the sound will ring round the 
globe. 





me 
LATEST FROM FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

The ship Lorenzo, Captain Urquhart, arrived yesterday from Havre, bringing 
Havre papers of the 14th, and Paris of the 13th, which latter contain accounts 
from London of the 12th, one day later than we had _ received direct from Eng- 
land. 

The only intelligence we find worth extracting from England is the London 
Money market of the 12th. 

Nor is there much of importance from France. Intelligence was hourly ex- 
pected in Paris of the capture of Constantine by the French army. The King 
and Queen of the Belgians had arrived at Trianon for the purpose of being pre- 
sent at the solemnization of the marriage of the Princess Marie with the Duke of 
Wurtemberg. 

The accounts from Spain and Portugal are not later than those already in our 
possession. 

London Stock Exchange, October 12, Twelve o’clock.—The settlement for 
the account is passing off quietly. ‘The price for money is 92} to 2, and 924 te 
$ for account. Exchequer Billsare 50 to 52 pm. Spanish Stock is quoted at 
20} to } with, and 103 to } without div. coupons; Def. is 68 to 3; Pas. 4% to 
3. Portuguese Bonds are 39 to 4; Threes, 25} to 26. 

Two o’clock—Consols unvaried. 

Four o’clock—Consols for account closed at 928 a #. 

The money market does not appear to have been much effected by the publi- 
cation of the revenue tables, but the deficiency is large, and must render the 
fundholder necessarily anxious as to the future progress of our commerce. Itis 
said that the returns issued yesterday are much less unfavorable than the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had anticipated, and that he considers the present d:- 
minution of the public resources as one of temporary existence merely. The 
October quarter is usually less productive than either of the other three, and the 
fortunate termination of the harvest is, moreover, a circumstance which, it must 
| be acknowledged, holds out the promise of some improvement. It is, neverthe- 
less, much to be desired that our foreign trade should be put upona better and 4 
| safer footing than at present. Our commercial derangements with the United 
| States will not, we are of opinion, be of very long continuance, but while the 
present system of interference in the affairs of Spain and Portugal is persevered 
in, there can be little prospect of any arnelioration as regards our relations with 
those two countries. The Chancellor is understood to have prepared himself 
fora defalcation of at least half a million more than thai which has actually oc- 
curred upon the quarter just ended.— Post. 

General Cass and his family have left Alexandria to visit the city of Cairo ; 
the journey of his Excellency, we learn, is wholly one of pleasure.—Chron- 
icle. 

Portsmouth, Nov. 10.—The trial of sailing between the Pique and Independ- 
ence is pithily told in the following few words from an officer :—‘“‘ We beat the 
American frigate very considerably in working out to the eastward of St. Hele- 
na. After we bore up and stood down channel right before the wind, the Ame- 








country, and came to London. In London he was a patriot Pole, and of course 
treated as one of the unfortunate brave ; but after half a year’s residence here, 
he suddenly slipped away, and made his appearance in St. Petersburgh, to the 

astonishment of all who knew that no Pole could return before an amnesty. It | 
1s not even clear that he hadapassport. But in St. Petersburgh, to the addi- 
tional astonishment of every one who knew him, the Pole not only escaped 
the punishment of a revolter, but he received the rewards of a meritorious 
servant. He was made attaché to the Persian embassy; he joined it imme- 
diately, applied himself to the language of the country, and some of the Indian 
dialects; and had no sooner made himself sufficiently fluent, than he was 
despatched with his twelve thousand pounds to make his way and _ his observa- 
tions through India. The question now is, for what object all those suspicious 
and irritating contrivances are put in practice! Is it to insult the feelings of 
England by the display of the Russian facilities for invading the country’ Is it 
to keep the Indian princes in that perpetual excitement which is the most fatal to 





rican seemed to hold her ground better, though at daylight this morning, (Sept- 
20) she was very far astern of us.” 

Paris. Oct. 14, 1837.—Stock Exchange, Oct. 13, half past four—The mar- 
ket has been brisk, and the Funds, both French and foreign, have continued to 
rise. For cash, Fives have improved 15c.; Threes, 5c. 

LL 
CANADA. 
From the Moutreal Courier. 
ARRESTS IN MONTREAL;—RESCUE OF TWO PRISONERS AR- 
RESTED AT ST. JOHNS. é 

The events of yesterday and the day before, are of a nature to require of us 
the fulfilment of our promise made at the beginning of this month, of an extra 
sheet, whenever news of particular interest was to be communicated.— We were 
prevented from publishing in our yesterday’s paper, the earlier part of the narra- 
tive we now present, by a special request, as well as by the fear of perhaps of 
pairing the success of the measures that were in progress by any too early publi- 
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city, such as we might then have given them. It was not till about 9 o’clock on 
Thursday evening, that they became known at all ; and it was then considered 
pest, that for a short time they should remain as little known as possible. 

On Thursday evening, a considerable number of warrants were lodged in the 
nands of Mr. Delisle, the high constable, who entered immediately on the dis- 
charge of the duty assigned him, and succeeded, with a party of special constables, 
in arresting six of the delinquents,—Messrs. Andre Ouimet, president of the 
« fils de liberté,” J. Dubuc, an employé at Pigeon’s tavern, Frans. Tavernier of 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, George De Boucherville, advocate, Dr. Simard, and a 
Student at Law, named Leblanc. Several other warrants were not served, 
owing to the absence of the parties for whose benefit they were intended. Among 
the absentees, we understand, were Dr. O'Callaghan, Thos. S. Browne, Rodolphe 
Desrivieres, and Ovide Perrault. The arrested parties were all safely lodged in 
gaol. A report has been in circulation, that Mr. Desrivieres has since been ar- 
rested, but up to last night nothing had occurred to warrant it.—Mr. Ouimet, we 
are informed by one of those engaged in his arrest, did honour to the ‘‘ jupon- 
nesse”” whose president he is, by weeping bitterly on the way to his winter 
quarters, an exhibition of the manly spirit of a revolutionist hero, which greatly 
edified his captors. : 

We have not learned positively the precise nature of these arrests. Public re- 
port declares them to be for high treason ; and we are not aware that there is any 
reason to suppose it incorrect in this particular. ‘That treason has been commit- 
ted by the parties, there can be no question. We hope the time is at last come, 
when it can be proved upon them. 

At eight o'clock on the same evening, a party of 18 of the Royal Montreal 
Volunteer Cavalry, under Lieut. Ermatinger, was despatched to St. John's, via 
Longueil and Chambly, with Constable Malo, to effect the arrest of two wor- 
thies of that place, Messrs. Dr. D'Avignon and Demaray. Having quietly ef- 
fected their object, they set out on their return, about 3o’clock in the morning, by 
the same road. Not far from Chambly, they met with a party of about 30 per- 
sons, variously armed, who, however, went off as they approached. At about a 
mile from Longueil, they were warned by a woman, that a large body of men 
was in waiting forthem a little farther on; but from some cause or other the 
information was disregarded, and the party proceeded as before. They had gone 
on but a very short distance, when they found themselves almost close to a body 
ot about 300, in a field on the right of the road, protected by a high fence, and 
armed with rifles and muskets. ‘The party in advance moved on to pass them, 
put was received by a heavy fire, which it was impossible for them to return with 
effect, armed as they were with pistols only, and froma body which on account of 
the high fence they could not charge sword in hand. Under these circumstances, 
they fell back on the main body of the party, though not until several shots had 
told with effect uponthem. Lieut. Ermatinger was wounded, we believe, with 
duckeshot, in the face and below the shoulder, Mr. Sharp received a bullet through 
the leg, a little below the knee, and Mr. John P. Ashton also received a slight 
wound from a slug. Mr. John Molson, junior, had a narrow escape for his life, a 
bullet passing through his cap and grazing his head. Mr. Joshua Woodhouse is 
also wounded, and we believe from all we hear, severely. Several of the horses, 
we are told, were more or less wounded.—In turning to retreat, the waggon in 
which the constable and the two prisoners were, was upset and necessarily left 
behind by the Cavalry,wbho then made their way into Longueuil, across the 
fields. On arriving there, they found a detachment of 2 companies from the 
32d Regiment, under Major Reed, who had been despatched at an early hour 
from Montreal, to receive and support them in case of necessity, bat whose or- 
ders had unfortunately directed him not to proceed beyond Longueuil. The 
prisoners had, however, then made their escape, and the whole body returned to 
the city, for further orders. 

Some two hours afterwards, constable Malo returned to the city, reporting none 
others killed or wounded, and of course without his prisoners. 

We understand that the four Companies of the Royals now in town, have re- 
ceived orders to march early this morning, under Lieut.-Col. Wetherall, K. H., 
on special duty not yet precisely disclosed, between Longueuil and Chambly. 
They will be accompanied by one or perhaps two field-pieces, and we trust their 
orders will prove to be such as to bring to a speedy issue the whole business of 
yesterday’s attack.—A_ re-capture,—a few new captures,—and a satisfactory ac- 
count of any parties that may be found, should there be any such, to oppose 
either, are what the circumstances of the case require, and what we trust they 
will not repuire in vain. 

Conflicting reports are current as to the locale of the unarrested leaders, and of 
Mr. Papineau in particular. By some it is confidently stated that he is in town, 
by others, that he has even left the country and crossed the line. We believe 
neither report tobe correct. The authorities, we trust, will lose no time in follow- 
ing up the blow they have now struck. They have passed the Rubicon, and the 
success of their measures must henceforth depend mainly on their promptness. 
No stone must be left unturned to ensure the arrest of every man against whom 
evidence can be found, to warrant a fair hope of hisconviction. If Mr. Papineau 
or any other such individual be yet in town, it will obviously be the game of the 
party to have it believed that he is not. We hope the parties interested will be 
on their guard against the ruse, and not relax in their efforts to ensure the appre- 
hension of all the missing candidates for gaol apartments. 

There is a little doubtexpressed in some quarters asto the fact of a warrant 
being actually out against Papineau ; but we trust there is no ground forsuch a 
doubt. The number of warrants prepared is, we believe, considerable, and some 
one of them must be for the head offender.—The arrest of A. N. Morin in 
Quebec, shows that there is no intention of allowing the leaders to leave all the 
dangers of revolution to their underlings. 

We have reason to hope that a considerable number of additional arrests are 
likely to be made in and near Quebec.—Let the aim be high, and steady, and we 
care not how often it may be taken. The more men the better :—but the highest 
must be among the first. 

The best argument we can urge upon our readers to induce them to renewed 
activity and spirit in their country’s cause, is to be found in the events of the 
last day or two. The long desired blow 1s at last struck by the Government. Blood 
has at last been shed by the rebels, who now stand unmasked, and fairly subject 
to the worst penalties of the laws they have insulted.—No British subject could 
desire better things. Let but the enemy be seen, and the result is certain. Ar- 
gument is no longer needed to convince any one of what each man’s conscience 
must now plainly tell him to be his duty. He has yet to remember that En- 
gland expects every man to do tt. 

We see from last night’s Populaire, that Mr. Demeray, one of the parties res- 
cued at Longueuil, has just been discharged from his situation as Post Master at 
St. Johns. The public will be no losers. 

The Chief of the Rebel Gang Taken.—Amable Norbert Moria, Director in 
Chief of the seditious and treasonable proceedings of the Permanent and Cen- 
tral Committee of Quebec, and Chief Spy of the Montreal faction, was lodged 
in jail this morning, on a similar charge as that which Jos. Legaré, Pierre Chas- 








Che Albion. 


left up a concession road to ’ - i en 
half of hard riding, wards the Belleisle Mountain. After a mile ® 


a most of them took to the woods, while the remainder ™® 
eir escape along the road. A company of the infantry coming up, were then | 
ordered to the bush, the cavalry being drawn up along the edge to cut off such as 
might be driven out. Some twenty or thirty shots were exchanged, with what 
effect on the rebels is not known ; and two prisoners named Mongeau, father and 
son, and four horses, were taken. None of the soldiers were hurt. The elder 
se yee when taken, was armed with a horse pistol, the younger with a fusee- 
oth had a good supply of ball-cartridges, a part of which tthey declared to have 
been served out to them by Dr. Kember of Chambly one of the missing heroes | 
of the revolution, whose present locale is by many shrewdly conjectured to be 
south of line 45°. On arriving at Booth’s Tavern, not far from Chambly a party 
of about 100 men were found posted just beyond the bridge ; but they made off 
as fast as the troops came up that only four of them were taken. The party 
reached Chambly with their seven prisoners a little after sundown, From the 
general statements made by the prisoners, it is evident that a very large body of 
men had been called out to oppose the troops, and that courage rather than 
numbers was wanting, to induce them to attempt it. ‘The two Mongeaus, we 
understand, are identified as having been of the party that fired on the cavalry 
on Friday. The two Magistrates and the Deputy Sheriff returned on Saturday 


hight tothe city. The troops, with their prisoners, who are placed in separate 
confinement, remained at Chambly. 


We have heard complaints made in many quarters, of the small force des- 
patched on the former errand, for the arrest of Demaray and D’Avingon. We 
believe avery short answer may be made to them. Until the civil force had been 
proved inadequate, Sir John Colborne could not have been justified in furnishing 
a military force forsuch a purpose. The Volunteer Cavalry were employed in 
the capacity of special constables, on that occasion. The forcible rescue of the 
prisoners from their hands, has happily warranted the stronger measure which was 
adopted the next day. Ye may now look every day for intelligence of the ut- 
most importance. Virtwally, the whole neighbourhood in which these events 
have occurred, is already in a state of war. It cannot be long before it will 
be regularly declared to be, to all intents and purposes, under martial law. 

The arrests in this city, of whose nature we spoke with some little uncertainty 
on Saturday, we have since ascertained to be for high treason, as they ought io 
be. The arrested parties are all in separate confinement. Those who were taken 
in arms on Saturday, are, ef course, all guilty of treason, also. 

Since the six arrests on Thursday evening, three others have been made in 
Montreal, all for the samecrime. On Friday evening, Messrs. Joseph Lettore 
and Dr. B. Lionais, both of St. Arhanase, made their appearance in town, much 
to the surprise of their captors, and were speedily committed to gaol, as much to 
their own surprise On Saturday, Mr. Louis Michel Viger, president of the Banc 
du Peuple, was quietly lodged in the same building, in consequence, it is said, of 
some peculiarly heavy charges against him, relating chiefly to the financial con- 
cerns of the party. If the half of what is currently believed be true, some start- 
ling disclosures may shortly be expected, of certain means by which;the “ sinews 
of war’’ have been supplied to aid in the procurement ef arms and other matters, 
contraband of war. 

The reports that are brought inte town by private letters from St. Eus- 
tache and its neighbourhood, represent the meeting held in that quarter on Fri- 
day, of which such flaming reports were spread beforehand, as a very insigni- 
ficant affair. Not more than from 100 to 150 are said to have been present. 

The work of loyal organization goes on bravely in all parts of the city. From 
the highly satisfactory replies of the Governor and commander-in-chief, to the re- 
quest for the general military organization of all loyal citizens, for the defence of 
the city in case of emergency, it may be confidently expected that Montreal will 
very shortly,be in a condition to spare almost every man of the regular troops now 
in garrison here, should they be wanted for the defence of the more scattered 
loyalists through the country. This is as it should be. 

We understand that Messrs. Woodhouse and Sharpe, whe were wounded in 
the skirmish on Friday, are both doing well. The other three wounded men were 
able to be on duty the next day. 

It is generally thought, we believe, that the attack made onthe cavalry on 
Friday, was not made with any particular intention of rescuing the two prisoners, 


the fact of whose arrest was certainly not known, and probably not suspected be- 
fore. 





The publication of the Vindicator, it is currently reported, is to be resumed at 


Burlington. What a capital excuse for certain of the leaders for taking up 
safe winter quarters south of the line! What a valuable commodity is discre- 
tion ! 


The excitement in town was very great yesterday morning, owing to the non- 
appearance of the Princess Victoria from Laprairie, till the time of her afternoon 
trip. For the first time in the season, the cars waited for the Champlain boat, 
and the Laprairie boat for the cars. The general impression that the delay was 
owing to the movements of the military, though it turned out to be quite incor- 
rect, was so strong as to keep a considerable crowd constently on the wharf, until 
the arrival of the steamboat put an end to it. 


A Volunteer Corps, as we learn from Saturday’s Herald, has been raised at 


St. Johns. 
LATER STILL. 
From the Herald of Tuesday. 

Malo, a constable, arrived in town yesterday, accompanied by the blacksmith 
at Longueil who took of the handcuffs from Mr. D’Avignon and Mr. Demaray, 
the two prisoners who were rescued, and also by two habitans, who, we under- 
etand, have made depositions before the attorney general. 

One habitant has been found dead in the thicket beyond Longueil, where the 
cavalry was attacked on Thursday last. Two companies of the 32d regiment 
are to leave town this morning, in order to meet the seven prisoners, who will 
be escorted from Chambly by two companies of the Royals. A few of the in- 
dividuals against whom warrants are issued, have been seen skulking about St. 
Antoine, Chambly, and other places adjacent, attempting to stir up the habitans 
to acts of violence. 

On Sunday the congregation of the church at St. Antoine was addressed by 
Mr. Cartier, a young advocate of this city, who recommended that a “ liberal 
regiment” should be immediately formed, which he would lead to death or victo- 
ry in attempting to release his brave compatriots from the gaol, but he met with 
but little success, as at the muster, his regiment, including himself, numbered 
only four individuals. 

The Populaire mentions that Papineau left town on Friday last in company 
with O’Callaghan and Ovide Perrault, and crossed the river to the island of St. 
Therese to hold a conference with Girod, who bad left a short time previous for 
Varennes, but on their arrival there he was not to be found. 





seur, Eugene Trudeau and Barthélemi Lachance, were arrested. A. N. Morin 
was committed until Saturday, when he will be further examined, and most proba- 
bly be accommodated with quarters by Mr. Jeffrys, for the whole winter.— Que- 
bee Morning Herald, of Wednesday. 


Sir Jolin Colborne has called in the old pensioners and the old soldiers, who | 


are willing to serve, both to enter on immediate active service .—Populaire. 


CANADA.—LATER. 
From the Montreal Morning Courier. 

March of the Troops to Chambly ; arrest of seven prisoners on the road. 
The above formed part of an extra, issued from our office on Saturday morn- 
ing. We have now further intelligence no less important, to communicate. 

Between 7 and 8 o'clock on Saturday morning, the troops set out for Chambly 
under Lieutenant Col. Wetherall, as stated in ourextra. Four Companies of 
the Royals, a party of the Royal Artillery with two field pieces, under Captain 
Glasgow, and from 16 to 20 of the Montreal Volunteer Cavalry, under Captain 
David, formed the detachment. Among the latter, we understand there were 
a good many of those who had been out on the severe duty of the day before. — 
Lieut. Ermatinger, in particular, and Messrs. Molson and Ashton, though slightly 
wounded the day before, were among the number. The Deputy Sheriff, Mr. 
Duchesnay, and S. Bellingham, and P. E. Leclere, Esquires, Magistrates, ac- 
companied the detachment to authorise its movements. 

he spot where the attack was made on Friday upon the Cavalry, is, as we 
now learn from parties who have since gone over the ground, from two to three 
miles out of Longeuil.—On arriving at this place, the detachment found the 
wagon in which the prisoners had been conveyed, lying by the road-side, a dead 
horse by the road, and tracks of blood in the fields where the assailants had been 
posted ; from which it would appear that some execution was done by the fire of 
the Cavalry, previous to their retreat. The houses and barns by the roadside, from 
which the Cavalry had been fired upon in their retreat, were all found with the 
doors and window shutters nailed up. A careful search was of course made, 
but though the fires were still burning in some of them, there were neither wagons 
hor inmates to be found in any. 

The party then proceeded along the road, finding the houses with one or two 
exceptions only, deserted, and uniformly without arms in them. Scouts were 
frequently seen mounted, and riding down the several concession roads towards 
the main road ; but on sight of the troops they uniformly started off again An 
individual who was met upon the main road, stated that as he came along he had 
Seen numbers of men, women and children, leaving the houses along the road, 
and going off right and left, the men mostly armed from 
Cc hambly a man was overtaken onthe road armed. When arrested, he admitted 
that he had turned out to join a party that was designed to intercept the troops 
About a mile further, the c avalry, who were a little in advance of the main body 
— chace to a party of about thirty armed horsemen, whom they saw at some 
cistance before them, and who made off immediately at full speed, turning to the 


About six miles 


The three rebels then started for the United States, calling on their friend Dr. 
Coté by the way, to whom Papineau said, that he was about to raise a force of 
12,000 men in the states to aid the Canadians 

It is reported intown that the following individuals have expatriated them 
selves ;—Mr. Duvernay, Wolfred Nelson, F. Malo of Pointe aux Trembles, 
Drolet of St. Marc, Dr. Duvert of St. Charles, Rodolphe Desivieres and Dr. H. 
Gauvin of this city. 

Captain McDonald, a magistrate for this district, on his way to this city on 
Friday evening last, was arrested by five men armed and accoutred, who present- 
ed their guns close to his breast. One of them snapped his piece, the powder 
flashed in the pan, but fortunately the gun did not go off. 

Captain Macdonald then asked the ruffians what they wanted to do with him, 
when they replied that he must go to Dr. Kimber’s residence, to which he was 
taken. The Doctor, though engaged in serving the patriots with ammunition, 
had the humanity to liberate Captain McDonald, and send one of his men to es- 
cort him to Bunker's hotel, where he remained. 

Lord Gosford has issued a militia general order, declaring that all resignations 
extorted from officers in the militia, by violence or threats, are accounted null 
and void, and that the said officers will still be considered as holding the same. 

The commander of the forces has authorised the embodying of three volun- 
teer corps, independent of the ward organisation, under the names of the Royal 
Irish, Scotch, at.d British Fusileers, each corps to consist of one hundred men 
under a captain and two lieutenants. A body of cavalry under the name of the 
Queen’s Light Dragoons, amounting to fifty men, is also to be organised. 

It was currently reported at Mentreal on Monday, that the People’s Bank had 
stopped payment. Its notes were refused in deposite at the Montreal and North 
American Banks. ; 

The five persons arrested at Quebec, viz: Messrs. Morin, Legare, Chasseur, 
Trudeau, and Lachance, have been admitted to bail, $2000 each, with two 
sureties in the same amount. They are to appear for trial in March, and to keep 
the peace in the meantime. 





I 
From the Journal of Commerce. 

Stcam Navigation between England and New Xork.—An intelligent friend, 
who hes just returned from a visit to England, has furnished us with some me- 
moranda respecting the immense preparations now making there to establish 
steam navigation between the two countries. He says that the objections and 
doubts thrown out by Dr. Lardner, have, by subsequent discussions, been dissi- 


{n March or April, we are told, one of those ships may be expected to arrive in 


our harbour. 
The following are our friend's memoranda : 





pated from the minds of scientific men, aud the practicability of the plan is 
considered as established beyond question. The enormous strength of the ships | 
and the power of the machinery, show that if the thing can be done, it will be 


“Jt is not, perhaps, generally known that there are three gigantic steam ships | 1629, Upper Post Olfice. 
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Se 
| now building in England, for the purposes of navigation between that country . 
de | and this city, 


“ One is building at Liverpool, and is of 900 tons burthen; one at L ondon of 
1700 tons ; one at Bristol, of 1320 tons. ‘The two former are not yet ] aunched_ 
The latter was launched in July last, and is now in the London docks receiving: 
her engines. She will be entirely completed by the Ist day of January , and wid 
make her first voyage to this port in March next ; she is owned by 2 co mpany of 
gentlemen in Bristol, called the Great Western Steam Shi Company, and is m 
tended to run regularly between Bristol and New York. She is said t o be bail 
with great strength. Her dimensions are as follows: Length betwee n the per 
pendiculars, from the forepart of the stem to the afterpart of the stem at the 
keel, 212 feet; length of the keel on the blocks, 205 feet; length of the eabim 
deck, (saloon,) 75 feet; length over all, from figure head to taffrail, 2 35 fees = 
breadth between paddle wheels, 35 feet 4 inches ; depth under deck to the teg 
of floors, 23 feet 3 inches; scantling floors on the side of keel, 15 inches sided, 
16 do. moulded ; length of floors, 24 feet; thickness of bends, 7 inches; bet~ 
tom plank, 5 inches ; top sides, 4 inches; sheer streaks, 5 inches; upper dels 
clamps, 8 inches ; diagonal riders, 5 inches, 3 feet apart ; iron diagonals, 4 ineh- 
es by }; bilge planks, 6 inches; kelson, 20 by 21 inches; berths for passem- 
gers, 150; berths for officers, engineers, crew, &c., 65. 

“The engines are made by Maudsley & Field, of London. 
of two hundred horse power each. ‘The diameter of the cylinder is 73 } inches ;; 
length of stroke, 7 feet. There is storage for 600 tons of coal. She will com- 
sume, under full steam, 30 tons of coal per day. This will last her 20 days af 
full steaming. It is not supposed, however, that she will require to be under fal? 
steam more than half of any one passage, for she will be ship-rigged, and wil! ef 
course avail herself of all favourable winds. Her name is the “ Great Westera”™” 
She is to be commanded by Lieut. Hoskin, of the Royal Navy, and will cost, im» 
all, forty-five thousand pounds sterling. The London ship will cost aboet 
£60,000, and that at Liverpool about 40,000. 


There are twa, 
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A vessel from France brings intelligence a day or two later, but it is not of ang 
importance. A long continuance of southerly and westerly winds, retards the 
arrival of the Liverpool packets. 
The affairs of Lower Canada have at length assumed a decided aspect. The 
rebel party has thrown off the mask, and broken out into acts of decided rebel- 
lion. Blood has been spilt, and civil war has raised her standard. 

We hail these events with the greatest satisfaction. An over lenient Exeew— 
tive can now no longer slumber at its post, or pass unnoticed the treassasble 
doings of the guilty. Martial law must be proclaimed in the disturbed districts. 
and vengeance will then overtake those who have long escaped the punishment: 
so justly due to their crimes. The details which we give from the Montreaf pa- 
pers will show our readers to what extent matters have proceeded. 

It seems to be admitted on all hands that this outbreak is without calculation 
or concert—as a proof of this we may state’ the fact that all the leaders of the 
party have ran away. Papineau, O'Callaghan, and numerous others, are nom @s% 
jnventus, although the most diligent search has been made for them. Rewards 
should be offered, and on the proclamation of martial law—a measure we 
fervently hope Lord Gosford will not delay—a free pardon should be offers 
to all who will turn Queen's evidence, or who will come in and surrender up thes 
arms. We do not recapitulate the important events that have already takem 
place, because they are so fully described in the articles which we have copied! 
from the Montreal journals; but it will be seen that energy is beginning ty 
manifest itself at Quebec ; indeed we learn froma private source that Lewd 
Gosford is now fully roused—that all his benevolent dreams of conciliating the 
refractory have vanished, and that he will without further hesitation, assert the: 
Queen’s authority, and maintain the supremacy of the laws. If he will do sm 
completely, thoroughly, and judiciously, we will stake our lives that withim ena 
month, Lower Canada, instead of being the most turbulent, will be the meat 
peaceable province in the British dominions. The faction, we repeat for the 
hundredth time, is utterly contemptible, and it has assumed its present apperem® 
importance solely from the impunity which it has enjoyed. The miktasy 
dispositions of Sir John Colborne have been so prompt and judicious, that twea- 
son has no hope left, and we cannot persuade ourselves that the malcontents—-ai- 
though they may appear occasionalty iw arms in different parts of the provinea- 
like a sporadic pestilence—can give the foyal inhabitants any really serious esos: 
of alarm. But it is necessary that some examples be made ; let then the law: 
fall with its full force on those who have been takenin arms. Lenity now would\ 
be cruelty, and mercy to the really guilty would be injustice. 

The Commander of the Forces has called in, and is about to arm and embed 
all the out Pensioners. These are old soldiers, and will make most valvable. 
auxiliaries to the regular troops. Volunteer corps are also about to be embodied. 
upon an extended scale, which shows that the great body of the respectable pogsa- 
jation is sound. The people of British origin are almost to a man loyal, and Ser 
John Colborne acts wisely in fostering their spirit and bringing their services inte 
play. The offers of assistance from the upper province have been productive ef 
the best effects—they were well timed, and their moral influence great and ex- 
tensive. 

But there is another class of people in Lower Canada which should not be over- 
looked--we mean the loyal French inhabitants. These are numerous, weakhg, 
and respectable ; they embrace nearly all the Catholic clergy of the province-—ave 
of the most exemplary bodies in Catholic Christendom, as well as a majority of 
the old French families, and a large mass of the peasantry. “The Ami du Peo 
ple” and one or two other journals in the French language, are condveved >: 
gentlemen of this party in a manner in the highest degree honourable to thew 
abilities and opinions. It is policy as well as justice, to cherish and protec. thes 
party, and we believe the public authorities are fully aware of it. 
| Mr. Papineau and his party expected to be joined by the people on this ade of 

the line. 




















The different public journals must have, ere now, shown them. toe 
error. The Americans, as may be readily enough inferred from history, are ow 
insensible to the claims of those who are contending for liberty ; but they ate tau» 
| shrewd a people to he led away by a few discontented demagogues, or to confosatt 
a causeless rebellion, instigated by a few knaves and cowards, with those greair 
| and holy struggles which have at various periods awakened the sympathies of the 
human race. 
| We have only room to call the attention of our readers to an article on the switr 
| ject of the supposed designs of Russia upon British India, which we this deg 
copy from Blackwood’s Magazine. 
| pelled to defer for the present. 
| Mr. Buckingham's Second Course of Lectures.—The popularity which the fexe 
| course of Mr. Buckingham’s lectures, on Egyptattained at the very outset, rapidly 
increased as they proceeded, and the present series, on Palestine commenced 
under auspices which cannot but be flattering to his feelings. 





Some few remarks of our own, we are ces» 





On Monday even 
ing the room of the Stuyvesant Institute was literally crammed a few mimabee- 
after the opening of the doors; and on Tuesday the result was a similer ene at 
Clinton Hall. We were sorry to perceive that his exertions in the previeas 
course had brought on some indisposition attended with cold. The state of Bae 
health, together with the circumstance of the proposed rejoicingsand the general, 
thanksgiving of the state, have, however, induced him to give but two lectures: 
per week at each room, instead of three ;—a judicious determination and emx 
which it would have been well to take in the outset. 

We state thus far in orderto intimate that these lectures are in progress, our 
limits do not permit us to enter more particularly upon his details as delivered 
up to this time; and we would not mar the subject which has so warmly imtes- 
ested us, by sluring the matter over. We propose, therefore, to follow hin fu iy 
and circumstantially in future numbers, under a confident impression that our 
readers will partake with us in the satisfaction which Mr. Buckingham affords, 


and be ready to avail themselves of opportunities to hear him, when he shal? comm 
| into their several vicinities, in the course of his tour. 














hitlieneninesheeeteniaenatiadine ieee ene 
LBION CLUB HOUSE: PARK PLACE.—The possession of that well known awt 
JA desirable establishmert, Park Place House, (independent of the store below) te +e 
had at afair rental; and the furniture of the Albion Club, upon the premises, cauSa te 
ken at a valuation. Any competent person taking the establishment sould maxe teres: 
with many of the members of the club to have their meals in the rooms, &« 
Apply to Mr. Charles Edwards, Counsellor at law, 53 Wall street, or, by l:ter, >: bem 
Wes, aba. 
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ENGLAND HO! 
For the Albion. 

For England ho! For England ho! 
Behold our gallant Barque, 
She’s tight and tough, for smooth or rough, 
She's lightsome as a lark, 
She’s lightsome as a lark, my boys, 
And though the winds may blow, 
Her gallant crew, a hearty few, 
No fear can ever know. 
For England ho! For England ho! 
We've pass'd the Harbour Fort, 
God speed us well, o’er the ocean swell, 
And bring us save to port, 
And bring us safe to port, my boys, 
To see our friends once more, 
To squeeze each hand, of the much lov'd band, 
And shake them o'er and o'er. 


For England ho! For England ho! 
We dash through spray and foam, 
We near it fast, each merry blast, 
Our lov’d, our blessed home, 

Our lov'd, our blessed home, my boys, 
The brave old English shore, 

Oh for a gale, a right good gale, 

More quick to waft us o’er. 


For England ho! For England ho! 
(Keep still my throbbing heart) 

What hopes and fears, the ten long years, 
That we have been apart, 

That we have been apart, my boys, 

But now our fears are past, 

For we have found, good English ground, 
Our Barque is anchor'd fast. 


ances 
A CHAPTER ON CARRIAGES. 

Let no one, in levity, discuss the merits of a carriage A hackney-coach may 
be spoken of with a smile,—omnibuses and safety cabs may even be mentioned 
with derision, just as all things of the wheelbarrow genus may be regarded with 
the most ineffable contempt ; but a private vehicle is a moral evidence. Lumps 
on the head are Sequivocal symptoms of vice or virtue—ocular expression has 
long ago ceased to be looked upon as typical of the man’s nature—but very few 
people judge of a person by his hand-writing, or his methods of performing the 
common ceremonies of domestic existence ; but the possession of a private cab 
constrains respect, while that of an aflirmative four-wheeled private carriage 
stamps the possessive party aman of not-to be-surpassed dignity. A carriage, 
then, is a thing of primary distixction, since it confers upon mortals what Jupiter 
is said to have had the sole power of conferring upon the gods—individual supe- 
riority, and never-in-any-sort-of-way-to-be-contradicted moral virtue and wisdom. 
Let us proceed then, with feelings of becoming solemnity, in our presumptuous 
analysis of this, the ‘* greatest blessing mortal man can know.” 

A carriage, distinct from its moral consequence, has many claims upon our at- 
tention. ‘The first thing two lovers think of, if their mutual parents prove dis- 
obedient, or guardians evince a strong difference of opinion as to the expediency 
of an immediate union, is acarriage. ‘Their whole fate hinges upon the imme- 
diate acquisition of a carriage and four. Their loves may create a reciprocity of 
palpiiation equally excessive,—the lady may have no objection either to a rope- 
ladder or twelve o'clock at night,—and the wall at the end of the garden may be 
of an altitude love scorns te think of, while the father may sleep as conveniently 
sound as fathers always do in farces and comedies, and the lady's maid be as wide | 
awake as if she was a going to be run away with instead of her mistress ; still, 
nothing can be done without a carriage, for slander would have food for a year if 
the rash couple availed themselves of the gentleman's cab, as it would preclude 


was forthwith issued, declaring that the proposer of Mr. Cavendish had not said 
any thing in praise of Mr. O'Connell. This is a fact as true as it is curious, and 
we reccommend it to Lord Melbourne’s particular notice. z 

A Flatterer Rebuked.—* 1 will tell you,” said Bishop Warburton to a friend» 
«what I said in the drawing room to a knot of courtiers, in the old King’s time 
(George II.) A nobleman chanced to come in, and said, ‘The King is not well! 
‘ Hush,’ said Colonel Robinson, it is not polite or decent to talk in this manner; 
the King is always well and in health; you are never to suppose the diseases of 
his subjects ever approach his royal person. ‘I perceive, then, Colonel,’ replied 
I, ‘there is some difference between your master and mine; mine was subject to 
all human infirmities, sin excepted; yours is subject to none—sin excepted ! 

Lord Mayor.—King James I. being displeased with the city because she would 
not lend him sucha sum of money as he wanted, the lord mayor and alderman at- 
tended him one day ; being somewhat transported, he said he would remove his 
own court with all the courts of Westminster hall to another place, with further 
expressions of indignation. ‘The lord Mayor calmy heard all, and at last answer- 
ed: * Your Majesty hath power to do what you please, aud your city of London 
will obey accordingly ; but she humbly desires that when your majesty shall re- 
inove your courts, you will please to leave the Thames behind you—London s best 
friend.”"—Howel/’s Londinopolts. 

A wag compared an alderman to a saw, who got through a great deal by the 
activity of his teeth. 

When William Godwin, the celebrated writer, was in early life preaching to a 
congregation of Dissenters, his audience dwindled off by degrees, till he was 
standing a fair chance of being left alone with the clerk. Alarmed at the occur- 
rence, but fearful (oh, the vanity of the human heart!) that the matter of his dis- 
course had excited disgust, he sent the clerk to see if any thing had3happened in the 
vicinity to cause the dispersion. The clerk soon returned with a rueful counte- 
nance, announcing the existence of a/fire. ‘* Oh,” said the imperturbable God- 
win, (and there was need of Diogenes the Cynic’s lantern to discover the lurking 
vanity of the man), ‘you have quite relieved me!” 

Savings Banks.—Mr. Tidd Pratt states that the deposits in those banks in 
England and Wales amount to no less than eighteen millions of pouncs a-year ; 
and he adds, that by the constant purchase of stock, the lowest order will soon 
be the greatest fundholders of England. 

Effect of Climate and Cultivation on Vegetables.—The myrtle tree, which 
with us is a small shrub, grows in Van Dieman’s Land to the height of 200 feet, 
and has a trunk from 30 to 40 feet in circumference. ‘The wood resembles 
cedar. ‘The Chinese have an art by which they are enabled to produce miniature 
pines, bearing an exact resemblance to the gigantic specimens of America, and 
only five or six inches high. 

GOD SAVE THE QUEEN! 
ADDITIONAL VERSES TO THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
Written by Mrs Cornwall Baron Wilson. 
Guardian of Britain’s Isle ! Still undisturbed and pure, 
Let thy blest influence simile Hearth, altar, home secure, 

On her, we pray ; From discord’s thrall. 

May factious murmurs cease, 
And ail her reign be peace, 
Commerce and arts increase, 

Beneath her sway. 


Long may Victoria's hand, 

O’er Albwn’s sea-girt land, 
The sceptre wield : 

Long may her navy ride 

Triumphant o'er the tide, 

Her army, valour's pride, 
Be England’s shield. 


Thistle and Shamrock join 
With England's Rose to twine, 
Blossoming now ; 
As from one parent stem 
Circle the diadem, 
Whose triple glories gem 
Her queenly brow. 


Long o'er a nation free 

May fair Victoria be 
‘The sovereign seen ; 

May every heart rejoice, 

And with uplifted voice 

Hail her Heaven’s gift most choice ! 
God save the Queen ! 


Long may her actions tend 
Those Charters to defend 
Dear to us all: 





the presence of the lady’s maid aforesaid, a personage in this instance who implies 
the propriety of every thing, aud enablesa young gentleman to deprive a father 
and mother of their only child with honour to his mistress and himself, and great 
ly to the dissatisfaction of those Elgin marble old ladies who never were run 
away with themselves. 

Ladies, there is ne doubt, look extremely well on horsehack. 
they are ladies, did they net 


riage. 











It would be odd, 
But they surely look infinitely better in a car- 
Nothing so diminishes the power of beauty as constraint in attitude. The 
lady, also, is too much taken up with the management of the noble animal bear- 
ing her. The necessity of the brid] 

has monopolised more tlran half her tresses ; and the admiring heart is an anxious 

one into the bargain, though her mding be that of the most skilful self-pussses- 

sion. Danger is not wholly outof the question. But how different in a carriage. 

There she reclines upon her crimson cushion orleans forward—her hand’s imma- 

culate beauty is ‘eft to its own free will—modesty alone curbs the freedom of her | 
eyes. There is no chance of our passing her by in the ring without a momentary 
smile, concentrating the joy of welcome and the grief of the adieu—perhaps, 
too, she may wave her hand, which she could not so well do on horseback. Such 
ladies as Boadicea or the very gentlemanly Queen of Sweden may ride on horse- 
back with our perfect permission, but we hold it barbarous in ladies who are not 
Colonels inthe army to fetter their beauty by an equestrian preference, when a 
carriage so much better becomes i. 

A carriage, too,is so admirably adapted for a féte-d-téte. It is impossible 
to imagine a gentleman proposing to a lady while he is riding on horseback by 
her side, but a carriage seems the very place for so important and interesting an 
interview. How is it possible that the lover could beat his breast (a very impor- 


is 














tant thing) on horseback—how could he press her hand without endangering the | 


beloved equilibrium—how is it possible, on a hard trot, that he could give vent to 
his tender oratory in long convincing s 





entences—how, In conclusion, in the event 
of the lacy’s having a ditferent opinion of his irresistibility to the one he himself 
entertained, how could he contrive, in order to show her the fallacy of her view 


of the case, to go down on his knees!!! Monsieur Ducrow would hardly think 





of attempting such a feat at a moment when his brain was so considerably on fire. 
But, in a carriage, how diferent! How perfectly would the confabulation re- 
mind one of doves in a cage. How tenderly, if the road were macadamised, 





how tenderly might the gentleman condect the * warm persuasive s'rain;”’ the | 


coachman too much engaged with nothing, and the footmantoo much absorbed 
in admiring the reflection of his own physiognomy in the top of the carriage to 
think of considering to imagine what was going forward in the anterior. Jf the 
lover wanted to beat his breast, he has only to keep lis elbow clear of the window 
pane, and he may do so with great facility ; if he found it expedient tu fall upon 
knees, a little Inanagement might enable him to do so between the seats most 
effectively, and—considering the carpeti 
ly 





r—with a peculiar comfort; indeed, 


the :nee plus u Besides, in a carriage there is no mind, he coul 


] tof comfort 
inform his lady of the poetical fact that she was an angel and a rosebud, both at 


once, ina whisper, Wille 


, considering the number of times he must necessarily 
lo so, would in the end be a great saving of pulmonary exhaustion. In the 
event of a favourable apotheosis, how easy to press her to his bosom, for there 
would not be the least eccasi 





1to stand upright 


Che supenority of the carnage, im this instance, is therefore extremely ob- 


vious, 





A carriage, too, may be full of the most charming associations. A man, no 


? 





» Mey entertain ayregard for iis horse ut he can feel an infinitely more 
comprehensive affection for his carriage. He may think of the many pleasant 
hours he has passed im it—of the delightful dreams he has dreamed in it, when 
jt was wafting him through many countries a thousand miles from home—of_ the 


favourite books he has read in nt—of the friend, whose 


conversation he has en- 


joyed in it—of the laughing children who have surrounded him in it as they 
would have done in their own nursery, ull at last he holds it as dear as he does 
his study, and it seems to him part of his very home 

But carriages are yet im their infancy. People’s notions of comfort would 


improve with the progression of all other good things. 

rive at such a pitch of strength that no fear would be entertained of its being 
overthrown by the im:oads of luxurious inclination, as was the case at the time 
f the ascendancy of the 


of 


> omar ’ } 
comans. Ladies and lords will then have the interior 


of their carriages fitted up with book shelves, and a beautiful paint zg or two, In- 


stead of the comparatively barren interior of mere costly gilding and velvet 
Buonaparte, who united the perception of the snug with an active propensity in 
him in his carriage ; and Byron, 


no common degree, ¢ } 
we believe, was seldom unaccompanied by a few of his favourite authors 


vays had his books about 





Among 


other things which it may shortly be our pleasing task to recommend to the arbi- | 


j } 







ers of fashion, we shall not fail to allude to this question touching the education 
think they have not a little ne 
to any who might feel disposed to ful- 
ks whenever he made use of it, for how- 
a journey ; but with him the pract 


up to revive so good a custom. J. H. H 


f coaches, which, wiih deference, 
rhe late 


we glected 


an cxa nye 
by loading his carriage with 


Duke of York set 
} 





ver short ice ended as it began, and no one 
is hitherto startea 


Varieties. 


During the election for East Sussex, arumour got abroad that the 
Whig-Radical candidate, Mr. Cavendish. had, in his speech, said somet 
i praise of O'Connell. Thischarge was deemed by that gentleman's party alarm- 


gh to require a prompt denial, and a; 





1 


: ‘ - pi ; 
lacard headed “ Misrepresentation 





» has gloved her mile-white hand; the hat | 


Knowledge would at last | 1! 


May she to rich and poor, 


November 25, 


shawls and splendid veils—silk stockings, kid gloves, and parasols in heed. 4: 
pensing sweet odours from their profusely-perfumed forms, they disembark. oS 
are assigned as servants, and distributed to the expectant settlers. On the ve 
road to their respective place of assignment, the women are told of the easy had 
tirement of the factory, and advised to get themselves sent there, where on 
will be allowed to marry, without having to obtain the consent of an ouianes 
master. Offers of marriage are made to some of them from the waysides - and 
at their new habitation they are besieged by suitors. The hapless Sey Le 
expected a servant able, or at least willing to act, perhaps both as house ars 
dairy maid, finds he has received quite a princéss! Her highness, with e 
gloved aid delicate fingers, can do no sort of work! Attempts are made to 
break her in, but in vain. ‘If you don’t like me, send me to the factory,” is 
the constant retort; and the master, having no alternative, takes her before a 
bench of magistrates, by whom she Is returned to government, and consigned to 
the factory accordingly. And in this way England punishes female criminals— 
sends them to a colony where they are flattered and worshipped into, consequence 
and insolence.—Mudie's Felonry of New South Wales. 








E. GIDNEY, DENTIST, 84 CHAMBER-ST. 
(A few doors west of Broadway) 
EGS to remind his friends and the public, that he has returned from Europe, and es- 
tablished himself as above. 

Mr G. is a native of this state, has had upwards of 20 years extensive practice, and has 
resided about 8 years in Europe for professional improvement, principally in London, Pa. 
ris, Brussels, Edinburgh, Manchester, &c., and has during that time attended six courses 
of lectures on Dental Surgery and the Mechanical art, embracing a knowledge of the latest 
and most approved methods of setting the various kinds of teeth artificially, and the best 
articles now used for that purpose. 

His manner of filling carious or decayed teeth with gold or stannail foil, will preserve 
them free from pain tor lite. i 

His incerruptible Venetian Enamel teeth surpass all others now in use, both for dura. 
bility and correct imitation of the natural teeth. 

Refers to Rev. H. Anthon, D.D., St. Marks’ church, and Fras. L. Hawks, DD , St. Tho- 
mas’ ehurch. [Sept. 9—5t.eow* 

RTIFICIAL TEETH, without clasps, springs, &c, 

pressure, by M. LEVETT, Dentist, 311) Broadway, opposite Masonic Halil. The im. 
provement and distinguishing feature of this method is the completely effecting of the es. 
sential objects of the ease and security of the supplied teeth inthe mouth, wholly Without 
clasps, ligatures, springs, or any other similar means. Persons interested in this improve 
ment, who are yet unacquainted with its nature and extent, may see by a slight inspec 
tion, which is freely offered to them, that the plan is different in principle and results trom 
any HITHERTO PRACTISED IN NEW YORK, and tliat the above statement is Strictly 
and entirely accurate. 

Attendance from 9 till 2 and from 3 till 6. (June 17—eowtf, 


MINH PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Meda}, and Diploma of the American Institute 
were awarded for the * best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanica! Dentist, 
No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street,) New York. (Feb. 11.) 


INFORMATION WANTED of WM. GRAY, carpenter, a native of Selkirk, Scotland 
about 27 years of age, left Scotland in the year 1832, was in Piittsburg in 1835, was re, 
ported to have been in New Orleans in 1836. If alive he will hear of something of im- 
portance to his advantage, by applying to the subscriber ; if dead, any information respect. 
ing the time, when, and place where, he died will eblige WALTER LEGGAT, 

[Nov. 4-lin.] 64 Hudson street, New York. 
we . PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) —— 

ROM New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, Jun 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funck, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November, 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 25th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York J. J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Building, 

rents at Havre BONNAFPFE ROISGERARD & CO 
NEW LINE UF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, —~ eit 
TO sail from New York on the Ist, and from Liverpool on the 16th of each month‘ 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 3 
Ship Sheridan—Ist October, Ship Sheridan—1l6th November 
Ship Garrick—Ist November. Stup Garrick—J6th December... 
Ship Shakspeare—Ist December. Ship Shakspeare—16th January. 
New Ship Siddons—Ist January. Ship Siddons—16th February. © 
These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 








PRUNE es, 
on the principle of alinosphene 


















Haydn.—Haydn has been said to have died a ‘“ mindless old man.” 
not true. 


This is 
That his faculties had become considerably impaired during the last 
years of his life, is, we believe, certain; his former powers visiting him only in 
flashes, like the fitful gleams of an expiring lamp; but that they never entirely 
left him, there is abundant evidence. <A year or two before he died some friends | 
were requesting him to set some verses to music. Haydn refused, saying, ‘‘ No, 
it has all passed away from me now.” He was induced, however, to take up his 
pen, and produced one of the finest motetts he ever wrote. It was originally, 
we believe, a glee for four voices ; the words, as we have heard, having some re- 
ference to the enfeebled state of his faculties. Haydn was a singular instance of 
a rigid and devout Catholic without an atom of intolerance in his composition. 
He was too noble-minded and gentle to be intolerant. His suecessful applica- 
tions to his rosary, when he found his inspirations flag, we have his own word for. 
He is said to have hada much greater deference for mere rank and power than 
was becoming in a great man; in this respect forming a bumiliating contrast with 
Mozart, whose perfect indifference to all worldly distinctions, those of emperors 
included, is too well known to need proof. Haydn was short in stature, ordinary 
in feature, and, like Dr. Johnson, had no violent affection for clean linen.—Musi- 
cal World. 

Voyages of Discovery.—These expeditions are not now confined to England, 
France, or Russia, but private merchants have entered upon them. The house 
of Grenut and Co. of Geneva, who carry, on a large trade in the whale fishery 
in the North and South Seas, are fitting outone of their largest whalers for a 
voyage round the wold, without limitation of time for the purpose of pro- | 
secuting zoological and botanical discoveries. They have made an offer | 
to a naturalist at Geneva to convey him without charge, to all places of interest | 
upon condition of his placing in the museum of that city the collection which he | 
| may form. ‘The expense of the voyage is to be defrayed from the private purse | 
of the Baron de Grenut, and his public spirit is much applauded,— Italian paper. | 

‘““ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE.” 
Married. —Mr. Benjamin Hart to Miss Francis Baker. 
While Baker—now a happy soul— 
| In Hymen’s drama takes her role; 
| 
| 





; 
Well, as ** The Wife,” she plays her part, 
And has the character by Hart. 

Christinas brings with it a thousand delights and it possesses a thousand uses 
that minister to our better nature, and deserve to live in the remembrance of all 
with whom homely joys and home felt attachments have power to charm. 

; Pleasant recollections return with it ; happy hours, pass away, indeed, but whose 


| 


memory 1s yet greenin our hearts, associate themselves with its presence. It is | 


| sanctified to our domestic affections, and the lamp of love would burn but dimly 
were not the oil of gladness poured into it on anniversaries like these. Our 
outer world 1s a cold and cheerless world ; it has no soil in which the lovers of the 
heartcan take root, and flourish ; 
with its business and its strife, his affections fade and wither, and too often die. 
But it is the beautiful use of th 
old thor 


zhts an 





| make him feel how far nobler and better a passion is love than ambition. We 
0 patience witha world which is beginning to despise its good old customs ; 
and yet, alack ! how are ye fallen, ye merry-makings, and mummings, and 
asques. Ye had better get toa nunnery, for the utilitarians have declared you to 

unprofitable, for they cannot extract any per centage from your 
Ye neither sow nor reap; ye spinnosilk, and ye weave no stockings 
ilis Majesty cannot tax ye, neither can the Custom House officer make ye 


ble to the State 


existence, 


protit A - 
Away, then, ye mistletoe bushes, and ye yule logs! vanish 
| snapdraggon, hot cockles, and wassail ! “eu 
| clai world with your profitless presence. Go, and seek some land where folks are 
| uncultivated enough to love homely pleasures, and respect olden things. Find 

out some new people, whose hearts are weak enough to beat with pleasure at your 
eturn, and who love ye for the dear associations ye call up. Go to some spot like 


this—if you can find one—and leave us, who have grown older and wiser than to 
waste our time in loving or being loved, to the exalted employment of levelling a 
railroad, or improving a spinning-jenny.—7'. K Harvey. ¢ 
| The Late Duke of Kent.—His mind was cast in apeculiar mould ; he was en- 
dowed with a vigorous understanding, to which a lofty and fearless independence 
of soul gave free scope, who diregarded the taunts and frowns which he enc oun- 
red from many jealous of his superior talents and growing popularity. To 
mention merely one proof of his activity, he wrote 550 | ‘ 
} Jects during the year previous to his death ! 


sincere friend 





etters on different sub- 
Never was there a more 
He was the mainspring, nay, the 
| nevolent institutions in the 


firm and 
very life and soul of the be 
metropolis he was solicited to patronise, 








presiding at (hem delivered the most powerful and affecting addresses. He 
never fashioned his doctrines to the varying hour, but steady to those political 
and liberal opimions he embraced on full conviction, no power or interest on earth 
could prevail on him to depart from them for one moinent. He was the friend 
if the lone widow, miserable orphan, and true British soldier. Jn word, no 
man stood on higher ground than the Duke in the est mation of the Inking 
class of mankind, or exhi d a brig le to all ranks “ to goar o like 
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When a female transport-s urrivestat Sydney, the mad on board oc- 
cupy the few days which elapse befor« thei landing in preparing to produce 
the most dazzling effect at their descent upon the Austr ! or With ric} 

i’ resses=~t wets @ (—Car-pel three ches 


hence, when man passes into it, and mingles | 


e festival at Christmas to bring him back again to | 
1 old associations, to revive affections that are drooping, and to 


' 
Too long have ye cumbered a commer- | 


and when | 


i ire ny, ” 
S. WHITNEV—SANDS. TURNER. FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.¥ 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Livery 
Consignecs of 8 s Pennsylvania. Roscoe, Geo. Wa cari ih onhnnti. : 
° GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co., N.Y, 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co, Liverpeol. 


York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The 
price of passage hence is $140, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro- 
vided, without wines, &c. $120. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, 
who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the 
owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters rcels or packages sent by them 
unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 
E. K. COLLINS, 56 South street, New York, or to 

(Sept. 17—ly.] WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
] ISEASES OF THE BEYE.—Dr. Elhott, Oculist and prof@sser of the anatomy and 

diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entfance in Duane-stréet. From 
21 years ivided attention, and Constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 
Europe, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the Union, Dr, 
E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except CaTERACT EntTRoptuM and Staphyloma. 

SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 

N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects. 

Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of vision 
only. Office hours from 11 to 4 o'clock. (Jan.14.-tf.] 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, Sth, 
8th, and 16th of Gvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following erder, viz. 











—_— 


Ships. Masters. { Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
York. | 
Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Jan. &, Sept.16, May 24,)Feb. 16, July 8&8, Nov. 


1 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, ss 24, June §8,)/Marchl, “« 16, “ &§ 
Charlemagne, Richasison,| “ 3, Oct. 8 “ Mi * 6 Awe. i, 3 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard,|Feb. 8, “ 16, “ 94) “ 16, © &, Dec. 1 

R 
6 
1 


— 
-_*- 


’ | 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell,| “* 16, “ 24, July SiAprl 1, “ 6, “* 


Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 24, Nov. 8 “ 16) 8 Sept. 1, “ I 


Silvie De Grasse,; Weiderholdt'March 8, * 6, « a1} « 16, “ 8, Jan. 
Poland, Anthony, 





April 16, ‘“ 24,Aug. &jJune 1, “ 16, “ §&, 
Albany, J. Johnston,} ** 24, Dec. 8, Aug. 16) “ 8 Oct. 1, “ 16, 
Louis Philippe, |J.Castoff, |May 8, ‘“ 16, “ SJ “ 16, “ §, Feb 1, 
Sully, |D. Lines, t * 16. “ 24, Mayl63July 1, * 16, “ §&, 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 3c 
tually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 

JONUN 1. BOYD Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings, 

NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz :— 

{Days of Sailing from Ne - 


W UH. Sebor, \san. 
















Ships. Masters. 


Days of Sailing from 
London 

pt. 1,)Feb. 17, June 17, 
A p+ 


St. James, Oct. 17, 





Montreal, S.B. Griffing, = - 7 
Gladiator, T. Britton, = my 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. if, 
Quebec, F. H. Nebard as 27, 
Wellington, D. Chadw , & ty 
Philadelphia, | E. FE. Morge i\Mar 17, 
Samson, t. Sturges, } “ i, 
President, 7 J.M.Chadwick,} “ , Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |Apr os ’ 
Toronto, R.Griswold, | “ 10, 27, 27, 2, 
Westminster, G.M e, & > “ 90,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
These ships are all of the first class, about C00 t« irthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now t $140, outward, foreach adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
} ‘ . 


packages, sent 


e responsible for any letters, parcels, o1 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, orto 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 


I 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


by them, unless regular Bills of 











Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpoo! 
North America, |C. Dixey, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,’ Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16 
loscoe, J.C.Delano, | “ 8 “ @ «& @, & Of & Of % MM, 
Europe, 4.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,:Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1} 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, om © Hy © Ow! eg * eS % 
Columbus, N.B.Palmer, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “ 16, “ 16, “ 1, 
Geo.Washington | H. Holdrege, oes * 6) “~ * 2s 
Hibernia, J. L. Wilson, “16, “ 16, “ 16, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. J, 
United States, N.H.Holdrege, “ 24, “ 94, “ 94,5 * Q@ & 5 “* & 
South America, |R. Waterman, ‘Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, “ 16, “ 16, “ %6, 
Pennsylvania, J. P. Smith, “ & 66 8, “ 8, “< 4, “« 94, “ 24, 
England, B. L. Waite, “16. “ 16 “ 4J6,.May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, a) a) a ) i ee | 6 * 8, 
Orpheu 1. Bursley, , 1, Ang. 1, Dec. 1, “mgt * 
Independence, |E. Nye. 4% gu gg’ Ow | ls gg’ 24, “ 24, 
Ox l, I. Ra ne, * 16, “ 16, ‘“ 616, June 1, Oct }, Feb. l, 
Virginian mi a) 8, s * 8 
These s s are all of the first class, commanded by met fc} acter and experience, 
nd core-@ taken that * Bir segs was. ghati he of the best ume. ae 
ra‘e of passage outw 8 n understanding with the proprietors of the other 
w s, at $140, i nd stores 
Neither the capta : owne f theee al cw he respor le for anv lette S, par- 
Celis, ¢ packages sent t the . unless } are siored therefor 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, ( nbus, Europe, South America, England, 


Orpheus, North Ameri BARING, BROTH 
GOODHUF & Co. « 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, 


ERS & Co., Liverpool, 
+, H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
Virvit 
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Cyc Albion. 





November 25, 





ENGLAND HO! 
For the Alhion. 

For England ho! For England ho! 
Behold our gallant Barque, 
She's tight and tough, for smooth or rough, 
She’s lightsome as a lark, 
She’s lightsome as a lark, my boys, 
And though the winds may blow, 
Her gallant crew, a hearty few, 
No fear can ever know. 


For England ho! For England ho! 

We've pass'd the Harbour Fort, 

God speed us well, o’er the ocean swell, 

And bring us save to port, 

And bring us safe to port, my boys, 

To see our friends once more, 

To squeeze each hand, of the much lov’d band, 
And shake them o’er and o'er. 


For England ho! For England ho! 
We dash through spray and foam, 
We near it fast, each merry blast, 
Our lov'd, our blessed home, 

Our lov'd, our blessed home, my boys, 
The brave old English shore, 

Oh for a gale, a right good gale, 

More quick to waft us o’er. 


For England ho! For England ho! 
(Keep still my throbbing heart) 

What hopes and fears, the ten long years, 
That we have been apart, 

That we have been apart, my boys, 

But now our fears are past, 

For we have found, good English ground, 
Our Barque is anchor'd fast. 


jeglieliinenm 
A CHAPTER ON CARRIAGES, 


Let no one, in levity, discuss the merits of a carriage A hackney-coach may 
be spoken of with a smile,—omnibuses and safety cabs may even be mentioned 
with derision, just as all things of the wheelbarrow genus may be regarded with 
the most ineffable contempt ; but a private vehicle is a moral evidence. Bumps 
on the head are ‘equivocal symptoms of vice or virtue—ocular expression has 
leng ago ceased to be looked upon as typical of the man’s nature—but very few 
people judge of a person by his hand-writing, or his methods of performing the 
common ceremonies of domestic existence ; but the possession of a private cab 
constrains respect, while that of an affirmative four-wheeled’ private carriage 
stamps the possessive party aman of not-to be-surpassed dignity. A carriage, 
then, is a thing of primary distisction, since it confers upon mortals what Jupiter 
is said to have had the sole power of conferring upon the gods—individual supe- 
riority, and never-in-any-sort-of-way-to-be-contradicted moral virtue and wisdom. 
Let us proceed then, with feelings of becoming solemnity, in our presumptuous 
analysis of this, the ‘* greatest blessing mortal man can know.” 

A carviage, distinct from its moral consequence, has many claims upon our at- 
tention. The first thing two lovers think of, if their mutual parents prove dis- 
obedient, or guardians evince a strong difference of opinion as to the expediency 
of an immediate union, is acarriage. Their whole fate hinges upon the imme- 
diate acquisition of a carriage and four. Their loves may create a reciprocity of 
palpitation equally excessive,—the lady may have no objection either to a rope- 
ladder or twelve o'clock at night,—and the wall at the end of the garden may be 
of an altitude love scorns te think of, while the father may sleep as conveniently 
sound as fathers always do in farces and comedies, and the lady's maid be as wide 
awake ds if she was a going to be run away with instead of her mistress ; still, 
nothing can be done without a carriage, for slander would have food for a year if 
the rash couple availed themselves of the gentleman’s cab, as it would preclude 
the presence of the lady’s maid aforesaid, a personage in this instance who implies 
the propriety of every thing, and enables a young gentleman to deprive a father 
and mother of their ouly child with honour to his mistress and himself, and great- 
ly to the dissatisfaction of those Elgin marble old ladies who never were run 
away with themselves. 

Ladies, there is ne doubt, look extremely well on horsehack. 
as they are ladies, did they not. 
riage. 


It would be odd, 
But they surely look infinitely better in a car- 
Nothing so diminishes the power of beauty as constraint in attitude. The 
lady, also, is too much taken up with the management of the noble animal bear- 
ing her. The necessity of the bridle has gloved her mile-white hand; the hat 
has monopolised more than half her tresses ; and the admiring heart is an anxious 
ene into the bargain, though her riding be that of the most skilful self-possses- 

ion. Danger is not wholly out of the question. But how different in a carriage. 

here she reclines upon her crimson cushion or leans forward—her hand’s imme- 
culate beauty is Jeft to its own free will—modesty alone curbs the freedom of her 
‘eyes. ‘There is no chance of our passing her by in the ring without a momentary 
smile, concentrating the joy of welcome and the grief of the adiew—perhaps, 
too, she may wave her hand, which she could not so well do on horseback. Such 
ladies as Boadicea or the very gentlemanly Queen of Sweden may ride on horse- 
back with our perfect permission, but we hold it barbarous in ladies who are not 
Colonels inthe army to fetter their beauty by an equestrian preference, when a 
carriage so much better becomes it. 

A carriage, two, is so admirably adapted for a ¢éte-d-téte. It is impossible 
to imagine a gentleman proposing to a lady while he is riding on horseback by 
her side, but a carriage seems the very place for so important and interesting an 
interview. How is it possible that the lover could beat his breast (a very impor- 
tant thing) on horseback—hew could he press her hand without endangering the 
beloved equilibrium—how is it possible, on a hard trot, that he could give vent to 
his tender oratory in long convincing sentences—how, in conclusion, in the event 
of the lady’s having a different opinion of his irresistibility to the one he himself 
entertained, bow cuould he contrive, in order to show her the fallacy of her view 
of the case, to go down on his knees!!! Monsieur Ducrow would hardly think 
of attempting such a feat at a moment when his brain was so consideratly on fire. 
But, in a carriage, how different! How perfectly would the confabulation re- 
mind one of doves in a cage. How tenderly, if the road were macadamised, 
how tenderly might the gentleman conduct the ‘‘ warm persuasive s‘rain ;”’ the 
coachman too much engaged with nothing, and the footman too much absorbed 
in admiring the reflection of his own physiognomy in the top of the carriage to 
think of considering to imagine what was going forward in the anterior. If the 
lover wanted to beat his breast, he has only to keep his elbow clear of the window 
pane, and he may do so with great facility ; if he found it expedient tu fall upon 
his knees, a little management might enable him to do so between the seats most 
effectively, and—considering the carpeting—with a peculiar comfort; indeed, 
the knee plus ultra of comfort. Besides, in a carriage there is no mind, he coul 
inform his lady of the poetical fact that sle was an angel and a rosebud, both at 
once, in a whisper, which, considering the number of times he must necessarily 
do so, would in the end be a great saving of pulmonary exhaustion. In the 
event of a favourable apotheosis, how easy to press her to his bosom, for there 
would not be the least occasion to stand upright. 

The superiority of the carriage, in this instance, is therefore extremely ob- 
vious. 

A carriage, too, may be full of the most charming associations. A man, no 
doubt, may entertain a regard for his horse, but he can feel an infinitely more 
comprehensive affection for his carriage. He may think of the many pleasant 


was forthwith issued, declaring that the proposer of Mr. Cavendish had not said 
any thing in praise of Mr. O'Connell. This is a fact as true as it is curious, and 
we rccommend it to Lord Melbourne’s particular notice. 

A Flatterer Rebuked.—* 1 will tell you,” said Bishop Warburton to a friend» 
‘‘ what I said in the drawing room to a knot of courtiers, in the old King’s time 
(George II.) A nobleman chanced to come in, and said, ‘The King is not well!’ 
‘Hush,’ said Colonel Robinson, it is not polite or decent to talk in this manner ; 
the King is always well and in health; you are never to suppose the diseases of 

his subjects ever approach his royal person. ‘I perceive, then, Colonel,’ replied 
I, ‘there is some difference between your master and mine; mine was subject to 
all human infirmities, sin excepted; yours is subject to none—sin excepted !’”* 

Lord Mayor.—King James I being displeased with the city because she would 
not lend him sucha sum of money as he wanted, the lord mayor and alderman at- 
tended him one day ; being somewhat transported, he said he would remove his 
own court with all the courts of Westminster hall to another place, with further 
expressions of indignation. The lord Mayor calmy heard all, and at last answer- 
ed: * Your Majesty hath power to do what you please, and your city of London 
will obey accordingly ; but she humbly desires that when your majesty shall re- 
move your courts, you will please to leave the Thames behind you—London’s best 
friend.” —Howel/’s Londinopolis. 

A wag compared an alderman to a saw, who got through a great deal by the 
activity of his teeth. 

When William Godwin, the celebrated writer, was in early life preaching to a 
congregation of Dissenters, his audience dwindled off by degrees, till he was 
standing a fair chance of being left alone with the clerk. Alarmed at the occur- 
rence, but fearful (oh, the vanity of the human heart !) that the matter of his dis- 
course had excited disgust, he sent the clerk to see if any thing had*happened in the 
Vicinity to cause the dispersion. ‘The clerk soon returned with a rueful counte- 
nance, announcing the existenceof afire. ‘‘ Oh,” said the imperturbable God- 
win, (and there was need of Diogenes the Cynic’s lantern to discover the lurking 
vanity of the man), “ you have quite relieved me !”’ 

Savings Banks.—Mr. Tidd Pratt states that the deposits in those banks in 
England and Wales amount to no less than eighteen millions of pounds a-year ; 
and he adds, that by the constant purchase of stock, the lowest order will soon 
be the greatest fundholders of England. 

Effect of Climate and Cultivation on Vegetables.—The myrtle tree, which 
with us is a small shrub, grows in Van Dieman’s Land to the height of 200 feet, 
and has a trunk from 30 to 40 feet in circumference. The woed resembles 
cedar. ‘The Chinese have an art by which they are enabled to produce miniature 
pines, bearing an exact resemblance to the gigantic specimens of America, and 
only five or six inches high. 

GOD SAVE THE QUEEN! 
ADDITIONAL VERSES TO THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
Written by Mrs Cornwall Baron Wilson. 
Guardian of Britain’s Isle ! Still undisturbed and pure, 
Let thy blest influence smile Hearth, altar, home secure, 

On her, we pray ; From discord’s thrall. 

May factious murmurs cease, 
And ail her reign be peace, 
Commerce and arts increase, 

Beneath her sway. 


Long may Victoria’s hand, 

O’er Albion's sea-girt land, 
The sceptre wield : 

Long may her navy ride 

Triumphant o’er the tide, 

Her army, valour’s pride, 
Be England's shield. 


Thistle and Shamrock join 
With England’s Rose to twine, 
Blossoming now ; 
As from one parent stem 
Circle the diadem, 
Whose triple glories gem 
Her queenly brow. 


Long o'er a nation free 

May fair Victoria be 
The sovereign seen ; 

May every heart rejoice, 

And with uplifted voice 

Hail her Heaven’s gift most choice! 
God save the Queen! 


Long may her actions tend 

Those Charters to defend 
Dear to us all: 

May she to rich and poor, 


Haydn.—Haydn has been said to have died a ‘‘ mindless old man.” This is 
not true. That his faculties had become considerably impaired during the last 
years of his life, is, we believe, certain; his former powers visiting him only in 
flashes, like the fitful gleams of an expiring lamp; but that they never entirely 
left him, there is abundant evidence. A year or two before he died some friends 
were requesting him to set some verses to music. Haydn refused, saying, ‘* No, 
it has all passed away from me now.”’ He was induced, however, to take up his 
pen, and produced one of the finest motetts he ever wrote. It was originally, 
we believe, a glee for four voices ; the words, as we have heard, having some re- 
ference to the enfeebled state of his faculties. Haydn was a singular instance of 
a rigid and devout Catholic without an atom of intolerance in his composition. 
He was too noble-minded and gentle to be intolerant. His successful applica- 
tions to his rosary, when he found his inspirations flag, we have his own word for. 
He is said to have hada much greater deference for mere rank and power than 
was becoming in a great man; in this respect forming a humiliating contrast with 
Mozart, whose periect indifference to all worldly distinctions, those of emperors 
included, is too well known to need proof. Haydn was short in stature, ordinary 
in feature, and, like Dr. Johnson, had no violent affection for clean linen.—Musi- 
cal World. 

Voyages of Discovery.—These expeditions are not now confined to England, 
France, or Kussia, but private merchants have entered upon them. ‘The house 
of Grenut and Co. of Geneva, who carry on a large trade in the whale fishery 
in the North and South Seas, are fitting outone of their largest whalers for a 
voyage round the world, without limitation of time for the purpose of pro- 
secuiing zoological and botanical discoveries. They have made an offer 
to a naturalist at Geneva to convey him without charge, to all places of interest 
upon condition of his placing in the museum of that city the collection which he 
may form. ‘The expense of the voyage is to be defrayed from the private purse 
of the Baron de Grenut, and his public spirit is much applauded,—J/alian paper. 

‘“ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE.” 

Married.—Mr. Benjamin Hart to Miss Francis Baker. 

While Baker—now a happy soul— 

In Hymen’s drama takes her role ; 

Well, as ‘* The Wife,” she plays her part, 
And has the character by Hart. 

Christmas brings with it a thousand delights and it possesses a thousand uses 
that minister to our better nature, and deserve to live in the remembrance of all 
with whom homely joys and home-felt attachments have power to charm. 
Pleasant recollections return with it ; happy hours, pass away, indeed, but whose 
memory is yet greenin our hearts, associate themselves with its presence. It is 
sanctified to our domestic affections, and the lamp of love would burn but dimly 
were not the oil of gladness poured into it on anniversaries like these. Our 
outer world is a cold and cheerless world ; it has no soil in which the lovers of the 
heart can take root, and flourish ; hence, when man passes into it, and mingles 
with its business and its strife, his affections fade and wither, and too often die. 
But it isthe beautiful use of the festival at Christmas to bring him back again to 
old thoughts and old associations, to revive affections that are drooping, and to 
make him feel how far nobler and better a passion is love than ambition. We 





hours he has passed in it—of the delightful dreams he has dreamed in it, when | 


it was wafting him through many countries a thousand miles from home—of the 
favourite books he has read in it—of the friend, whose conversation he has en- 
joyed in it—of the laughing children who have surrounded him in it as they 
would have done in their own nursery, till at last he holds it as dear as he does 
his study, and it seems to him part of his very home. 

But carriages are yet in their infancy. People’s notions of comfort would 
improve with the progression of all other good things. Knowledge would at last 
arrive at such a pitch of strength that no fear would be entertained of its being 
overthrown by the inroads of Juxurious inclination, as was the case at the time 
of the ascendancy of the Romans. Ladies and lords will then have the interior 
of their carriages fitted up with book shelves, and a beautiful painting or two, in- 
stead of the comparatively barren interior of mere costly gilding and velvet. 
Buonaparte, who united the perception of the snug with an active propensity in 
no common degree, always had his books about him in his carriage ; and Byron, 
we believe, was seldom unaccompanied by a few of his favourite authors. Among 
other things which it may shortly be our pleasing task to recommend to the arbi- 
ters of fashion, we shall not fail to allude to this question touching the education 
of coaches, which, with deference, we think they have not a little neglected. 
The late Duke of York set an example to any who might feel disposed to ful- 
low it, by loading his carriage with books whenever he made use of it, for how- 
ever short a journey ; but with him the practice ended as it began, and no one 
has hitherto started up to revive so good a custom. J. H. H. 


Vavicties. 


During the election for East Sussex, a rumour got abroad that the proposer of 
the Whig-Radical candidate, Mr. Cavendish, had, in his speech, said something 








ug enough to require a prompt denial, and a placard headed “ Misrepresentation” 





| and yet, alack ! how are ye fallen, ye merry-makings, and mummings, and 








in praise of O'Connell. This charge was deemed by that gentleman's party alarm- | the most dazzling effect at their descent upon the Australian shore. 


have no patience witha world which is beginning to despise its good old customs ; 


masques. Ye had better get to a nunnery, for the utilitarians have declared you to 
be vain and unprofitable, for they cannot extract any per centage from your 
existence. Ye neither sow nor reap; ye spinnosilk, and ye weave no stockings. 
His Majesty cannot tax ye, neither can the Custom House officer make ye profita- 
ble tothe State Away, then, ye mistletoe bushes, and ye yule logs! vanish 
snapdraggon, hot cockles, and wassail! Too long have ye cumbered a commer- 
cial world with your profitless presence. Gu, and seek some land where folks are 
uncultivated enough to love homely pleasures, and respect olden things. Find 
out some new people, whose hearts are weak enough to beat with pleasure at your 
return, and who love ye for the dear associations ye call up. Go to some spot like | 
this—if you can find one—and leave us, who have grown older and wiser than to 
waste our time in loving or being loved, to the exalted employment of levelling a 
railroad, or improving a spinning-jenny.—7'. K. Harvey. 

The Late Duke of Kent.—His mind was cast in apeculiar mould ; he was en- 
dowed with a vigorous understanding, to which a lofty and fearless independence 
of soul gave free scope, who diregarded the taunts and frowns which he encoun- 
tered from many jealous of his superior talents and growing popularity. To 
mention merely one proof of his activity, he wrote 550 letters on different sub- 
jects during the year previous to his death! Never was there a more firm and 
sincere friend. He was the mainspring, nay, the very life and soul of the be- 
nevolent institutions in the metropolis he was solicited to patronise, and when 
presiding at them delivered the most powerful and affecting addresses. He 
never fashioned his doctrines to the varying hour, but steady to those political 
and liberal opinions he embraced on full conviction, no power or interest on earth 
could prevail on him to depart from them for one moment. He was the friend 
of the lone widow, miserable orphan, and true British soldier. In a word, no 
man stood on higher ground than the Duke in the estimation of the thinking 
class of mankind, or exhibited a brighter example to all ranks “ to go and do like- 
wise. 








shawls and splendid veils—silk stockings,’kid gloves, and parasols in hand, dis- 
pensing sweet odours from their profusely-perfumed forms, they disembark, and 
are assigned as servants, and distributed to the expectant settlers. On the very 
road to their respective place of assignment, the women are told of the easy re- 
tirement of the factory, and advised to get themselves sent there, where they 
will be allowed to marry, without having to obtain the consent of an assignee 
master. Offers of marriage are made to some of them from the waysides; and 
at their new habitation they are besieged by suitors. The hapless settler, who 
expected a servant able, or at least willing to act, perhaps both as house and 
dairy maid, finds he has received quite a princess! Her highness, with her 
gloved end delicate fingers, can do no sort of work! Attempts are made to 
break her in, but in vain. ‘If you don’t like me, send me to the factory,” is 
the constant retort; and the master, having no alternative, takes her before a 
bench of magistrates, by whom she is returned to government, and consigned to 
the factory accordingly. And in this way England punishes female criminals— 
sends them to a colony where they are flattered and worshipped into, consequence 
and insolence.—Mudie's Felonry of New South Wales. 





E. GIDNEY, DENTIST, 84 CHAMBER-ST. 
(A few doors west of Broadway) 
EGS to remind his friends and the public, that he has returned from Europe, and es- 
tablished himself as above. 

Me G. is a native of this state, has had upwards of 20 years extensive practice, and has 
resided about 8 years in Europe for professional improvement, principally in London, Pa- 
ris, Brussels, Edinburgh, Manchester, &c., and has during that time attended six courses 
of lectures on Dental Surgery and the Mechanical art, embracing a knowledge of the latest 
and most approved methods of setting the various kinds of teeth artificially, and the best 
articles now used for that purpose. 

His manner of filling carious or decayed teeth with gold or stannail foil, will preserve 
them free from pain for life. j 

His incerruptible Venetian Enamel teeth surpass al] others now in use, both for dura- 
bility and correct imitation of the natural teeth. 

Refers to Rev. H. Anthon, D.D., St. Marks’ church, and Fras. L. Hawks, DD , St. Tho- 
mas’ ehurch. [Sept. 9—5t.eow* 





RTIFICIAL TEETH, without clasps, springs, &c, on the principle of atmospheric 

pressure, by M. LEVETT, Dentist, 311} Broadway, opposite Masonic Hall. The im- 
provement and distinguishing feature of this method is the completely effecting of the es- 
sential objects of the ease and security of the supplied teeth inthe mouth, wholly without 
clasps, ligatures, springs, or any other similar means. Persons interested in this improve 
ment, who are yet unacquainted with its nature and extent, may see by a slight inspec 
tion, which is freely offered to them, that the plan is different in principle and results from 
any HITHERTO PRACTISED IN NEW YORK, and that the above statement is strictly 
and entirely accurate. 

Attendance from 9 till 2 and from 3 till 6. 

fFX\HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute 

were awarded for the “ best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentist, 
No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street,) New York. (Feb. 11.) 


INFORMATION WANTED of WM. GRAY, carpenter, a native of Selkirk, Scotland, 
about 27 years of age, left Scotland in the year 1832, was in Piittsburg in 1835, was rej 
ported to have been in New Orleans in 1836. If alive he will hear of something of im- 
portance to his advantage, by applying to the subscriber ; if dead, any information respect- 
ing the time, when, and place where, he died will oblige WALTER LEGGAT, 
(Nov. 4-lm.) 64 Hudson street, New York. 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
FR New York on the Ist, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year: 


(June l7—eowtf, 








Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York onthe Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, Jun 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funck, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 25th May, September and January. 
Agent in New York J. J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKE'LS. 
TO sail from New York on the Ist, and from Liverpool! on the 16th of each month: 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Ship Sheridan—Ist October, Ship Sheridan—1l6th November 
Ship Garrick—Ist November. Ship Garrick—l6th December.. 
Ship Shakspeare—!st December. Ship Shakspeare—16th January, 
New Ship Siddons—Ist January. Ship Siddons—1]6th February. 
These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas- 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The 
price of passage hence is $140, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro- 
vided, without wines, &c. $120. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, 
who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the 
owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them 
unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 
E. K. COLLINS, 56 South street, New York, or to 
(Sept. 17—ly.] WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
P)\ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 
diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. From 
21 years uudivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 
Europe, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the Union, Dr. 
E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except CaTERACT ENTROPIUM and Staphyloma. 
SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
Manent cas€, 40 at the came time sult covery 2f¢@ withouwethe necessity of hange. 
N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular deftcts. 
Dr. B. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of vision 
only. Office hours from 1} to 4 o’clock. (Jan.14.-tf.j 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, Ifth, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 8th, 
8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following erder, viz. 

















Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
fork. 
Burgundy, J. Rockett, {Jan. 8, Sept. 16, May 24,/Feb. 16, July 8, Nov. 1, 


Rhone, 
Charlemagne, 


W. Skiddy, | “ 16, 
Richardson, | ‘* 24, Oct. 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard,|Feb. 8, “ 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pel,} “ 6, “* 
Formosa, W. B. Orne, 6 624, Nov. 
Silvie De Grasse,| Weiderholdt|March 8, ‘* 


24, June 8,jMarch]l, “ 16, ’ 
S&S *~ i= © aoe 1, .* Bw 
6, “«“ 1 * 16, © &, Dee. 1, 
24, July 8JApril 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
. * ee €£ fon.) * 
is *“ Bi “6 * 6 Jem. |b 








Poland, Anthony, |April 16, ‘“ 24,Aug. 8&/June 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Albany, J. Johnston,| *“* 24, Dec. 8, Aug.16) “ 8 Oct. 1, “ 16, 
Louis Philippe, |J.Castoff, |May 8, “ 16, “ 24) “ 16, “ 6, Feb. 1, 
Sully, D. Lines, “ 16, “* 96, Maylésjuly 1, “* 1, “ &, 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the sapeense ac 
tually incurred, C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
JOHN I. BOYD Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings, 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS, 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month, : 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 











best description. 


and experienced navigators. 


which includes wine and liquors. 





every month throughout the year, viz :— 7. f 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from rae Days of Sailing from 
York. sondon 
St. James, W H. Sebor, ia 1, May 1, Sept. 1./Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, S.B. Griffing, “= 2 a. we a Oey 2, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | 20, * 26, “ 20,March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, iFeb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “ 17, “ 17, “ Wy, 
Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) “ 97, * 97, * 97, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “« 2, “* $0, a 20, April 7; Avg. 7, Dec. a, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, “ 7, * vy 
Samson, R. Sturges, | "he + 2 “ 10, 7. .* % * &, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 20, May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 17, “ 17, “ 1%, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, tt a ee ee SF Ae A 
Westminster, G. Moore, 7 = * 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 


The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 


Apply to 


Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 
Lading are signed therefor. 

aI 


GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co, No. 19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 





Orpheus, North A 





When a female transport-ship arrivestat Sydney, the “madams on board oc- 
cupy the few days which elapse before thei landing in preparing to produce 
With rich 


sik dresses--bonnets a-/a-mode-—ear-pendants three inches long—gorgeous 





i 
These ships are all of the first class, 
and care will be taken that the beds, 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 
wines, at $140, including wines and stores. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, England, 


merica, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Captains. {Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
| York. Liverpool. 
North America, | C. Dixey, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, a ee Be ee a oe ee a 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,,March1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, F.P.Allen, | ©“%, “@% “%) * & * & * @ 
Columbus, N. B. Palmer, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Geo.Washington }H. Holdrege, | “ 8 “ 8 “ 8 “ 24, “ 24, “ 94, 
Hibernia, J. L. Wilson, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, N.H.Holdrege, “ %, “ 2%, “ %,) “ 8 “ 6 “ 8, 
South America, |R. Waterman, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,| “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Pennsylvania, J. P. Smith, oS = eS a ee ee 
England, B. L. Waite, “16, “* 16, “ 16,'May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, © &.* ee ee 2 SSS 
Orpheus, I. Bursley, pril 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,; “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Independence, E. Nye, Pa ee ee ee Se 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, | “ 16, “ 16, ‘“* 16, June 1, Oct. J, Feb. 1, 
Virginian, I. Harris, } +h. *. ae. -™ wal” a 


commanded by men of character and experience, 


bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. Th 


BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, _ 
GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 


Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 


S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.¥ 


SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignecs of ships Pennsylvania, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence; 


GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y, 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
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